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LATE SPRING BOOKS 


SOUND OF A 
DISTANT HORN 


by Sven Stolpe 


This novel by a Swedish convert is his first to 
appear in English. In Europe his novels have 
made something of a sensation: he has been 
called "the Swedish Graham Greene." Oddly 
enough, it isn't a bad description, though he 
works on a larger canvas and is a more 
joyous man than Graham Greene. If we told 
you the plot you wouldn't believe this but 
read it and you will agree. $3.95 


THE THING 
Why | Am a Catholic 
by G. K. Chesterton 


A reprint in the Thomas More Books fo Live 
series of one of Chesterton's best volumes of 
related essays. $3.00 
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BRIDEGROOM 
AND BRIDE 


by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


Young people always love Msgr. Knox, and, 
as he says, seem always to be getting mar- 
ried and asking him to preach at their wed- 
dings. This book of short, delightful talks is 
one happy result. He has something new, 
cheerful and very well worth remembering 
to say to each bridegroom and bride. $2.50 


RELIGION AND THE 
PSYCHOLOGY OF JUNG 


by Raymond Hostie, S.J. 


The author has studied Jung's work thor- 
oughly, and knows him personally. He be- 
lieves much in his work is valuable, but never- 
theless disagrees with him fundamentally. 
Not everybody's book, but psychologists will 
fling themselves upon it with cries of joy, and 
we like them to be happy, too. $3.50 


Order from any bookstore 


There are extracts from some of our new books, articles on others, 
reprinted book reviews and news of authors, all illustrated by Jean 
Charlot in Sheed & Ward's OWN TRUMPET. To get the Trumpet 
free and postpaid, write to Gloria MacGill at — 
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DO CATHOLIC COLLEGES PRODUCE CHRISTIANS? 
EDITOR: 


Mr. Joseph J. Blaney in “How Christian Is the 
Catholic College?” (January) makes an unjustifiable 
dichotomy between the so-called problems of “intel- 
lectualism” and “spirituality” in Catholic colleges. 
1 would like to emphasize the fundamental correla- 
tion between the two in the education of the whole 
person. Since I am only a sophomore | write with 
considerable trepidation but with sincere conviction 
of the harmony and co-operation which should char- 
acterize these two aspects of development. 

At my own college “spirituality” is fostered in 
many ways as a part of the program aimed at form- 
ing the true Christian, “the supernatural man who 
thinks, judges and acts constantly and consistently 
in accordance with right reason illumined by the 
supernatural light of the example and teaching of 
Christ .. .” (Pope Pius XI, “The Christian Educa- 
tion of Youth’). Devotion to the Sacred Heart 
(rich in doctrinal content as shown recently by 
Pope Pius XII in “Haurietis Aquas”) becomes a way 
of life in which everything is viewed as a return 
of love for love.... Mary C. Wiegers 


Maryville College of the Sacred Heart, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


EDITOR: 


‘ Mr. Schneider in the March issue (“How 
Christian Can We Make Catholic Colleges?”) cer- 
tainly seems to be correct when he observes that a 
Catholic is a person radically different from the rest, 
“set apart,” “chosen.” He also correctly stresses 
the fact that the whole man, not merely the intel- 
lectual part, should be educated. But I think some- 
one should take issue with him on his rather cavalier 
treatment of St. Thomas and the Thomists. 

I refer to his statement that Thomism (at least 
traditionally) has no place for any mysticism of any 
kind. I am interested in knowing on what he bases 
this statement. He admits that Maritain allows 
wide berth to the mystical experience. Not only 
does Maritain (as well as Garrigou-Lagrange and 
other modern Thomists) allow for the mystical ex- 
perience but he considers that he is following St. 
Thomas right down the line in doing so. I am also 
led to wonder whether Mr. Schneider thinks that had 


es 


Leo XIII had a mystical experience also, he 
would have condemned St. Thomas’s writings 
as “straw” instead of practically canonizing 
his doctrine, as he in fact did. I don’t think 
I would agree with Mr. Schneider’s concept 
of what a mystical experience entails, or the 
particular scientific usefulness of the knowl- 
edge resulting from it. ... 
Rev. William Love, 0.S.B. 


St. Gregory's Abbey, 
Shawnee, Okla. 


EDITOR: 


Two recent articles in THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
(Blaney: January and Schneider: March) 
have assumed (1) that Catholic schools are not 
producing men who are genuinely imbued with 
the spirit of Christ, and (2) that a radical 
change in the conduct of Catholic schools is 
demanded. ... 

As a teacher in a Catholic college, may I say 
that our task is not simply to get our young 
men to think in a Christian vein but to get 
them to think! The average freshman seems 
to be somewhat of a stranger to the art of 
thinking. 

There has been much talk of reforming the 
eurriculum of the Catholic college radically. 
It seems to be forgotten that Jesus learned 
the trade of carpenter. Our schools must turn 
out not merely Catholics; but Catholic account- 
ants, Catholic mathematicians, Catholic chem- 
ists, ete. There are natural arts and sciences 
to be learned and we must teach them. 

In addition, our Catholic students want de- 
grees: degrees which are recognized by the 
State and which prepare them to earn a dig- 
nified livelihood in the field of their preference. 
By divine will we are to earn our bread by 
the sweat of our brow. It is difficult to see how 
any major reform can make the teaching of 
these subjects more Christian. . . . If there 
is need of a major reform, perhaps it is within 
the family. If there were more family prayer, 
more family reception of the Sacraments, etc., 
might not our habitual thinking become more 
deeply colored by Catholicity? .. . 

Br. William G. Acker, F.S.C.H. 


Iona College, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


EDITOR: 

Why don’t we go all the way and have 
Catholic carpentry, Catholic spelling, and 
Catholic animal husbandry? In reading the 
articles of Mr. Blaney and Mr. Schneider, al- 
low me to record my edification at their piety, 
my exhortation that they learn that comple- 
mentary notions are different notions, not 
contradictory, that every teacher has a moral 
obligation to stay within the material and 
formal objects of the science being taught. 
If a teacher establishes in a science that a 
cause is proximate, he is teaching that there 
is an Ultimate, leaving the establishment of 


the existence and nature of that Ultimate to 
the science (philosophy, theology) formally 
concerned with it. 

Catholic history? I hope this does not mean 
that we will have a theclogical rather than 
scientific approach to the question whether Co- 
lumbus discovered America or not. Or does it 
mean that history as learned by Catholics will 
be a bit broader than the contents of the 
Martyrology? Seriously though, let us face 
it. My children spell “cat” just like the 
Methodist children next door. 

Joan Catherine Paysen 
Elmburst, L. I., N. Y 
EDITOR: 

I was surprised to see THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
give six pages of its March issue to quite 
possibly the most ill-informed, unknowledgeable 
article on education it has been my misfortune 
to read. I refer to Gerard Schneider’s “How 
Christian Can We Make Catholic Colleges?” 
His discovery that our Catholic colleges are 
“excessively intellectual” will come as a sur- 
prise to people like Msgr. John Tracy Ellis who 
have discovered quite the opposite. 

Mr. Schneider attacks Reason (which he 
says he understands but refuses to define) ; he 
thinks ome can teach “intuition” and “mysti- 
cism” as one teaches knowledge; he misreads 
the whole nature and purpose of education 
(“but if we are to make our students spir- 
itual”), ete... 

Mr. Schneider is certainly entitled to his 
immaturities and ill-informed judgments, but 
I fail to see any justification for THE CATHOLIC 
Wortp’s giving him six pages with which to 
abuse the intelligence of its readers. ... 

Donald McDonald 
The Catholic Messenger, 
Davenport, Ia. 

Ed.: I’m afraid I cannot promise Mr. Me- 
Donald that all our articles will conform to his 
opinions. Some may even seem immature but 
that’s a risk a reader takes when he reads a 
magazine that tries to give both sides of con- 
troverted questions. 


BURNING OLD SPIRITUAL BOOKS 
EDITOR: 


The air is now well-clouded with smoke as 
a result of your March editorial. You advised 
the burning of some dolorous types of old 
spiritual books. The novelty of your graphic 
advice caught the fancy of the diocesan press 
which faithfully reported the gist of your un- 
usual recommendation. Not a little foggy com- 
ment and heated discussions have ensued; so 
far the actual fires have all been verbal. 

The fireworks centered, alas, too literally on 
the negative aspects of your editorial. To any 
bookman, the burning of books must always 
sound as alarming as a fire bell in the night. 





The burning of spiritual books (even when 
reverently done) conjures up images more 
sorrowful than those unspecified texts you so 
cheerfully consigned to the purging fires. 

Having exempted by name only St. John of 
the Cross and St. Teresa, you left us all in 
anguish as to how the other favorites among 
our spiritual writers might escape. The prob- 
lem strikes us differently perhaps because our 
organization has faithfully fostered spiritual 
reading for more than two decades. The pur- 
pose of Spiritual Book Associates is to select 
and distribute to its members the best books 
published currently on spiritual subjects. 
Happily, that task is easier today; in addition 
to the spiritual classics, more and more spir- 
itual books are now available in English than 
ever before. I think that the real purpose of 
your advice will be better achieved, even in 
less dramatic fashion, by encouraging more 
spiritual reading and by making possible more 
useful modern writing on spiritual subjects. 

James F. Kane 
Spiritual Book Associates, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 

Ed.: My purpose in writing the editorial was 
to encourage more spiritual reading, a purpose 
I share in common with the Associates. Books 
written in archaic, moth-eaten seventeenth cen- 
tury English cannot measure up to the As- 
sociates’ ideal of “the best books published 
currently on spiritual subjects.” We must have 
the Christian classics but in modern transla- 
tions, not in obsolete words that hide the 
strength, color and warmth of the Latin or 
French original. The spiritual life can be a 
paradise, but not an antiquarian’s paradise. 
The Spiritual Book Associates, Inc., has helped 
immensely to dispel the notion that spiritual 
reading must be dreary. 


IRELAND IN THE U. S. ORBIT? 
EDITOR: 


I read with interest Mr. William V. Ken- 
nedy’s “An Irishman Looks at England” in 
the March issue. I agree with the statement 
made by Mr. Kennedy that “neither England 
nor Ireland can afford the continuance of a 
relationship that has produced so little good 
and so much evil.” .. . I doubt very much the 
wisdom of Ireland offering England “a firm 
political, economic and military alliance within 
the framework of NATO in return for the 
ending of partition.” 

I believe that Ireland’s destiny (and Eng- 
land’s too) lies within the orbit of the U. S. 
It is to our government that Ireland should 
offer “a firm political, economic and military 
alliance” within or without the framework of 
NATO. In return the U. S. should offer to 
guarantee the independence and territorial 
integrity of a unified Ireland. 


Free access to the ports and harbors of Ire- 
land by the U. S. Armed forces would be ad- 
vantageous to both nations. Certainly. in a 
wartime emergency involving Western Europe 
and the U. S. the fertile plains of Ireland 
would be highly beneficial in providing food 
supplies for our fighting forces. This of course 
would be in addition to the military contribu- 
tion of Irish soldiers. . 

Michael Riordan 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Ed.: If we had Irish soldiers, we wouldn’t 

need any American forces. 


EDITOR: 

In “An Irishman Looks at England,” Mr. 
Kennedy strikes a hopeful note with his sug- 
gestion that partition in Ireland be ended in 
exchange for a military alliance with England 
which doubtless would include a return of 
Ireland to the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions. 

However, one wonders if the procession of 
misfortune which has hit the British Empire 
has developed in the British the necessary 
humility to consider such a pact. Certainly in 
the heyday of her glory, England was not 
prepared to give reasonable consideration to 
the Irish rights and aspirations. . . . I sincerely 
hope that Mr. Kennedy’s optimism is justified. 
Isn’t it a shame that it took a misfortune such 
as the dismemberment of a large part of the 
British Empire to bring about optimism for 
a reasonable deal. Rev. E. W. Byron 

Currie, Minn. 


DO WE KNOW WHAT WE OWN? 
EDITOR: 


It is interesting to note your reviewer's 
enthusiastic praise for the York Nativity 
Plays presented in New York before Christmas 
(February). Mrs. Wyatt fails to point out, 
however, that the capable director, E. Martin 
Browne and his players are from Union Theo- 
logical Seminary and that the music was sup- 
plied by the School of Sacred Music. 

I do not deny the artistic worth of such a 
preduction but it does seem regrettable that 
our Catholie colleges fail to take the lead in 
cultural ventures of this sort. In a similar 
vein, how many Catholic college choral so- 
cieties could stand beside the Harvard Glee 
Club with regard to its substantial repertoire 
of polyphonic Masses and motets of the great 
Catholic masters? 

This cultural heritage which is undeniably 
ours deserves to be acknowledged and advanced 
by our own Catholic institutions. To Mrs. 
Wyatt’s words, “the Nativity scenes . . . would 
certainly ennoble any Christmas festiva! of 
1957.” may I add, especially that of a Catholic 
college! Margaret Hurley 

Boston, Mass. 



























Editor, Priest, Prophet 


Tue first Paulists were originally Redemptorists. It is highly felicitous 
that a member of the parent organization pay tribute to the most illus- 







































































Rev. James Martin Gillis, C.S.P., 
Editor of The Catholic World 
1922-1948 
Died: March 14, 1957 
































trious Paulist of our time. In his 
weekly broadcast (March 20th) 
from the Basilica of Our Lady of 
Perpetual Help, Roxbury, Mass., 
Father Joseph Manton, C.SS.R., paid 
a magnificent tribute to Father 
Gillis. It was so apt and pictur- 
esque, so touching in its sincerity 
that I decided to publish it as a 
guest editorial in this issue. 

I confess I wouldn’t dare attempt 
an appraisal of Father Gillis’s per- 
sonality or career. It is a task of in- 
finite magnitude and impossible 
proportions for one who has lived 
close to him and who has known 
the height and breadth and depth 
of his heart and mind. One famous 
American historian lived in Europe 
to get a juster perspective on Amer- 
ica. Father Manton, venerating his 
hero from outside our religious 
community, has seen him in sharp, 


clear focus. It is a privilege to publish this tribute from a noted Re- 
demptorist to the Paulist who was our pride. 


—JouHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 





He Carved on Granite 
by JOSEPH MANTON, C.SS.R. 


L ast week | picked up the morn- 
ing paper and my heart dropped 
like an elevator. It said that Father 
Gillis was dead. God knows best, of 
course, and Father Gillis turned 
around to follow Death when it 
called, a white-haired old man, but 
God publishes men like Father Gillis 
in very limited editions. This Paul- 
ist priest, preacher, and writer, was 
a skyscraper on the Catholic hori- 
zon, and now that he is gone, for 
many a day we shall be looking at 
a lonesome spot against the sky. 

For myself I don’t know if I ever 
met a man so possessed of what 
Scripture calls the single eye; | 
mean a man dedicated so sover- 
eignly and solely to the Kingdom of 
God. Like a church whose whole 
massive architecture comes to one 
towering point in the cross on the 
spire, his whole vast many-faceted 
life was gathered up and directed 
to Eternity. With the talents of a 
brilliant writer he combined the 
temperament of a crusading monk 
so that his pages sparkled and 
crackled like fire. Alas, that now 
the flame is ashes, for we shall not 
soon see his like again. 


PF enconaszy- if you will pardon 


the personal—I worshiped the man 
this side of idolatry. Long before I 
ever dreamed of meeting Father 
Gillis and knowing him —in fact 
from that day in the Seminary some 
thirty years ago when I first saw 
his editorials in THE CATHOLIC 
WokrLp, I have been a fan of Father 
Gillis. I say this with a smiling and 
twinkling awareness that a word 


like “fan” would make him snort. 
He handled slang—if he handled it 
at all—as though he were holding 
an ugly bug in a pair of tweezers. 
Besides, “fan” would imply a kind 
of giddy attachment to a person- 
ality, whereas the whole character 
of Father Gillis was devotion to 
facts and causes. He was like the 
headlights on a car, modestly stay- 
ing in the dark himself but flinging 
his light upon the road ahead. 
Wearing the plain black robe of a 
priest, bearing the simple title of 
“Father,” he projected a powerful 
beam on the highway of the Church 
in America. Who will ever measure 
it? 

Though he turned out a brief 
article each week for Catholic pa- 
pers (including The Pilot) the real 
Father Gillis appeared in those edi- 
torials of THE CATHOLIC WORLD, a 
magazine he wanted to lift to the 
literary level of a Catholic Atlantic 
Monthly or Harper’s. It was high- 
brow and there were many of us 
who felt that a good deal of it 
seemed to be written by and for 
school teachers. It was dignified, 
didactic, and dull. But the Edi- 
torials! Though often they seemed 
to stretch from his swivel chair 
(they were that long!)—we looked 
forward to them every month. In 
those days, they were the magazine 

though if you told Father Gillis 
that, you had better do it by long 
distance phone, very long distance. 


H: was the first editor I noticed 
(this would be back in the early 
1920’s) who tossed the sacrosanct 
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editorial “we” into the nearest 
wastebasket. “We feel,” “we de- 
plore,” “we condemn” — who was 
this multiple and anonymous “we”? 
If the Editor was one man, “we” 
was only a dummy attached to the 
parachute to take the bumps and 
the raps. Not out of arrogance but 
out of simple honesty, Father Gillis 
dropped “we” for the straight, up- 
right pronoun “I’’—and as though 
it were a spindle, on it he impaled 
his views and sometimes his vic- 
tims—ail the way from Rudolph 
Valentino to George Bernard Shaw. 


I, those days much Catholic 
writing was “pretty”—like Japanese 
painting on silk—a sort of em- 
broidered piety. Father Gillis came 
along with hammer and chisel and 
carved on granite. His pen could 
be a bayonet, his typewriter a ma- 
chine gun. Most of the time he 
stood on a fairly lonely hill, holding 
out against the popular view of the 
moment. 

When everybody was praising 
Mussolini for making the trains run 
on time, Father Gillis condemned 
him as a rising threat to human 
liberty. When practically the whole 
Catholic press was hailing Franco’s 
Spain as the victorious bulwark 
against Communism, Father Gillis 
said—“Wonderful! Catholic Spain 
has swept down like a hawk upon 
the Reds, but it crawls like a snail 
in democratic reforms.” 

When in 1941 Uncle Sam was 
braiding his white beard into 
Stalin’s black mustache, Father 
Gillis warned—-certainly this would 
bring the Allies a quicker victory 
but Europe quicker Communism. 
When, the great ground-swell rolled 
across the country favoring a third 
term for Roosevelt, Father Gillis 
spoke up that a third term was 


against the whole tradition and 
spirit of our government — suited 
more to a dynasty than a democ- 
racy. Now of course a third term 
is unconstitutional. 


Tuene were times when Father 
Gillis was so unpopular that he 
offered to resign so as not to em- 
barrass his Paulist Superiors. They 
must have been men of moral steel 
too, for they told him to go right on. 
If the data were right and deduc- 
tions logical, let the chips fall where 
they would! It might interest you 
to realize that at this particular 
time, when he wrote THE CATHOLIC 
Wortp editorial against a_ third 
term—for anybody—some wealthy 
interests wanted toreprint hundreds 
of thousands of copies of that ar- 
ticle and flood the cities with it. 
And THE CATHOLIC WoRLD could do 
the printing! This would have 
taken THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
through the red sea of red ink and 
financial loss like a miracle—but 
Father Gillis would not hear of it. 
To him this was politics, and he 
scorned politics the way he loved 
political thought. 

Shortly after this incident, Fa- 
ther Gillis, after more than ten 
years of service and at the height 
of his powers, was not invited back 
for his annual religious series on 
The Catholic Hour. Church authori- 
ties, radio executives all professed 
to be shocked. He told me more 
than once that he never learned the 
reason of this strange and abrupt 
dismissal. He felt that from some- 
where a blade was plunged into his 
back. I know it cut his heart. 


Dow: get the idea that Father 
Gillis was ever a screaming dema- 
gogue on a soapbox. Rather he spoke 
from a ladder if a library with all 
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history behind him. This man had 
read so much and had so much in 
his head that his two ears should 
have been a pair of book-ends. This 
man could write so clearly that 
reading a page of Father Gillis is 
like looking through a picture win- 
dow: the arguments march along 
like a cold glinting column of rifles, 
lean and clean and always bearing 
down. He loved logic, despised 
sloppy thinking, and could peel 
away pretense like a banana skin. 

He loved Boston where he was 
born and reared. He loved (I am 
proud to say) the Redemptorist Fa- 
thers from whom the Paulists took 
their Providential origin. He loved 
these devotions, this Church, our 
Shrine. As I catch sight of the 
crutches at the Shrine, I remember 
that for years Father Gillis (because 
of a spine injury) wore on his back 
a cruel brace. For years upon years 
(amid all his work) he was tor- 
tured with an incurable skin dis- 
ease. When he died, they took him 
down from a cross. 


Tus man who preached in every 
State of the Union, who wrote mil- 


lions of words in defense of the 
Catholic way of life, who did per- 
haps more good for the Church in 
the United States than any other 


priest in the last quarter century, 


was buried last Monday | March 
18ih| from St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
in New York. Here in Boston for 
Father Gillis, who was as American 
as Plymouth Rock and as Catholic 
as the Rock of Peter, Archbishop 
Cushing (“my kind of bishop” was 
how Father Gillis summed him up) 
is sponsoring in the heart of the 
downtown section a monument that 
will be more than a memorial. It 
will be an Information Center which 
will go on doing the work Father 
Gillis can no longer do. If you can 
contribute in any way at all to this 
rising “Father Gillis Catholic Cen- 
ter” by all means do it; literally 
“for God’s sake” and for His glory, 
do it! 


I LIKE to think that when this great 
Paulist and St. Paul, his hero, meet 
in Heaven there will be the enthusi- 
astic embrace of kindred spirits, 
and an interested comparing of bat- 
tles and wounds. But I like to think 
too that sometimes Father Gillis can 
saunter over to a battlement of 
Heaven and look down on Boston 
Common and see so close to it 
something very uncommon — a 
priest remembered after he has 
passed away; in Father Gillis’s case 
remembered and revered in the 
shape of an apostolic arsenal: “The 
Father Gillis Catholic Center.” 








Our readers have undoubtedly read many of the eulogies of Father Gillis 
that have appeared in the Catholic Press in the United States since his 
death. Here is a touching tribute from overseas by a distinguished 
Capuchin who, fresh from Oxford, first met Father Gillis in 1926. Since 
that time, Father Dunstan served as a British Naval Chaplain for seven 
and a half years and is now Provincial of the English Province of Capuchin 


Franciscans. 


DEAR FATHER SHEERIN: 

“With much sorrow I have just 
heard of the death of the great 
priest and religious, Father James 
Gillis. It may well be that I repre- 
sent a whole generation of priests 
when I affirm that Father Gillis has 
been an outstanding inspiration over 
long years. Religious obedience sent 
me, very happily I confess, to the 
U. S. A. in 1926, and very soon I 
was fortunate enough to meet the 
then Editor of THE CATHOLIC 
Wor_p. He was not altogether un- 
known to me, for during my Oxford 
days his name was frequently men- 
tioned by a scholarly Superior, Fa- 
ther Cuthbert. 

“In his genuine humility, Father 
Gillis would have rejected my state- 
ment that he became a valued pa- 
tron, but such was the truth, and 
patron he was, patron in my ob- 
taining work in the Retreat and 
Mission field, patron in attempts 
to contribute to Catholic literature, 
and a most enthusiastic aid when I 
ventured into the overcrowded 
sphere of lecturing. Let me confess 
that I was always thrilled and en- 
couraged to win the approval of 
Father Gillis; for his was a wholly 
sincere soul; he was not capable of 
writing or uttering a thought that 
did not spring from conviction. 

“Long before I met him I was 
introduced to his incomparable edi- 
torials by our own Father Cuthbert 
who would confidently make use of 


Father Gillis to illustrate a_ pet 
theme: the complete mastering of 
one subject enables the trained 
mind to master many. He would 
declare that Father Gillis was all 
that he was revealed to be in his 
editorials and other writings pre- 
cisely because he was an unusually 
gifted dogmatic theologian. He was 
certainly that. It was with the keen 
eye of the theologian that he viewed 
every problem, and thus was he in 
the company of those master-minds 
who have bequeathed to us the 
treasures of right thinking. 
“There were times when he was 
blamed as being too fierce, too forth- 
right. I could never see it. Long, 
long ago he wrote insistently that 
peace was the fruit of justice, and 
if he became uncompromising in de- 
nouncing injustice it was only be- 
cause he was so ardent in his desire 
for peace. But not for peace at any 
price. As an Englishman I was 
sorely saddened when those who did 
not understand him dubbed him 
anti-English. He was not that to my 
way of thinking. On many occa- 
sions he spoke with profound 
knowledge of England’s pristine 
fidelity to the Faith. Himself a great 
priest he venerated the tradition 
that produced the glorious Mission- 
ary Priests of the Penal Days in 
England. Quite rightly he was 
against those injustices for which 
any and every nation may be re- 
sponsible, and he never hesitated to 
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express his view even when he knew 
that his words might wound na- 
tional susceptibilities. I cannot, by 
the way, imagine him rejecting that 
fine article in the {March| number 
of the Review to which he gave so 
many years of his life. I refer to 
the article ‘An Irishman Looks at 
England.’ I can, however, hear him 
declare: “Thus will an Irishman 
look at England when justice is 
done.’ 

“Knowing him, and revering him, 
I was grateful when his Essays on 
the spiritual life came in the treas- 
ured volume, So Near Is God. In 
that lovely title, I pray, the man 
commissioned to write The Life 
and Works of Father Gillis will find 
the starting-point of his research. 
God was very near to Father Gillis. 
He has always been in my mind 
when I have tried, however feebly, 
to deal with the problem of prayer, 
even with the problem of the mys- 


terious Prayer of Quiet. For this 
man who was identified with an 
absorbing activity that would quite 
worthily have filled the lives of 
three can only be explained in the 
light of his cultivation of prayer. 
It was in the Presence of his God 
that he gathered his enthusiasm, his 
strength, his unity of priestly pur- 
pose. God was very near to beloved 
and great-souled Father Gillis in 
life; many of us will be profoundly 
convinced that it is not otherwise 
now. 

“The great Paulist Society, even 
in its sense of irreparable loss, can 
surely say ‘Deo gratias!’ in the 
knowledge that to the Church, to 
the country of its main apostolate, 
it has given so great, so priestly a 
soul as Father James Gillis! R.I.P.” 


VerRY REv. DUNSTAN DOBBINS, 
O.F.M.Cap. 
Minister Provincial 





I have fought the good fight, 
I have finished the course, 
I have kept the faith. 
—St. Paul II Timothy, iv. 7 
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NOTED CATHOLIC LAITY EXPRESS THEIR VIEWS 


Last September, the First International Congress of Pastoral 
Liturgy was held at Assisi, Italy. One especially interesting fea- 
ture of the meeting was the prolonged applause given to Father 
Joseph Jungmann, S.J., whenever he alluded to the value of the 
vernacular. The Congress did not officially approve Mass in the 
vernacular, but it is significant that the subject was publicly dis- 
cussed at an International Liturgical Congress sponsored by the 
highest Roman authorities. 
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It is time to think out loud on this important trend. No longer 
can advocates of Mass in English be dismissed as faddists, fanatics 
or extremists. [t is understood, of course, that Rome will proceed 
cautiously and make only gradual concessions, if at all. The most 
we can expect at first is permisssion to have the Collects, Epistle 
and Gospel in English. 

In response to the Church’s insistent plea for closer union 
between pew and altar, the laity are striving for closer participa- 
tion in the Mass. It is altogether likely that the desire for Mass 
in English will grow along with this trend toward more active par- 
ticipation in our corporate worship. Herewith we present the 
considered opinions of a number of prominent laymen and lay- 


women on this subject. 


"". . . brought closer to the altar 
and led more deeply into the 
meaning." 

If I understand it aright, the Mass 
is at once a prayer, a vehicle of in- 
struction in the word of God, and— 
above all—an Action, the liturgical 
action whereby the “Mystery of 
Faith,” our Lord’s death on the 
Cross for our salvation, is com- 
memorated. Because the Mass is all 
this, and much more, I am alto- 
gether in sympathy with the trend 
toward the use of the vernacular in 
the Mass. One does indeed read the 
English Missal; but there is always 
the sense of being somehow “out- 
side” the prayer and thought and 
action of the Church, because the 
priest at the altar is speaking in an 
alien tongue. In particular, I think 
that we ordinary Christians would 
better appreciate the mystery of the 
liturgical action if we could readily 
understand the language in which 
it is enveloped. The use of Latin 
does not heighten the mystery of 
the Mass; it merely makes the Mass 
unintelligible. I think we would be 
brought closer to the altar, and led 
more deeply into the meaning of 
what is being said and done there, 
if the language of the altar were 


own—the familiar mother 
tongue in which we ourselves try 
to utter our stammering prayers, 
and make our little offerings to God 
our Father. 


our 


Clare Boothe Luce 





Author, playwright, lecturer; former 
U. S. Ambassador to Italy; former 
Member U. S. House of Representa- 
tives from Connecticut. 











. .. Closer, perhaps a more pos- 
sessive feeling." 


I believe that Mass in English, 


particularly the most important 
parts, would give American Cath- 
olics a closer, perhaps a more pos- 
sessive feeling when participating 
in that service. 

It is true, of course, that most of 
us who do not actually know Latin, 
have a little familiarity with it for 
in our early childhood we subcon- 
sciously absorb certain Latin words 
and phrases. For example, “Domi- 
nus vobiscum; Et cum spiritu tuo; 
Oremus ; Corpus Domini nostri Jesu 
Christi; Sanguis Domini nostri Jesu 
Christi.” As we grow older we learn 
what they mean, and they are a 
guide in the pattern we follow in 
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our observance, and practice during 
Mass, 

However, these words’ and 
phrases serve in a perfunctory way, 
and to me, “Oremus” could never 
give me the hope and sense of love 
ihat “Let us pray” imparts. Nor do 
“Domine, non sum dignus, ut intres 
sub tectum meum; sed tantum dic 
verbo, et sanabitur anima mea” fill 
me with the humility and the love 
which “Lord, I am not worthy that 
Thou shouldst enter under my roof; 
but only say the word, and my soul 
shall be healed” could give me. 

All of these words, these phrases 
in English would more surely bring 
me a deeper sense, a deeper love and 
reverence of Christ’s mercy. I hope 
the day will come when we shall in 
fact hear Mass and participate in it 
in our mother tongue. 


James A. Farley 





Chairman of the Board, Coca-Cola Ex- 
port Corporation; former U. S. Post- 
master General. 





. . . real participants instead of 
onlookers." 


I have always longed for a Ver- 
nacular Mass. As one whose early 
education deficient in many 
(secular as well as reli- 
gious), it is only recently I have 
been able to feel any confidence 
that, during the service, the priest 
and I were carrying on a genuine 
dialogue. I suspect a vast number 
of worshipers are no better ground- 
ed. One has only to look around 
at the members of a Sunday con- 
gregation, half of them telling their 
rosaries or saying their private 
desperately leafing 
through their missals, to confirm 
this. 


was 
matters 


prayers or 
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After all, Latin and Greek once 
were vernaculars; and before that, 
the earliest Christians must have 
conducted their sacramental meet- 
ings in Aramaic. Surely the Mass 
‘an sound noble in any language, 
provided the priest speaks it nobly. 
And we lay people could become 
real participants instead of onlook- 
ers. I would even like to see this 
participation reinforced by vocal re- 
sponses and congregational singing. 
The Reformation did us another 
bad turn when it made us suspect 
heresy in hymns. 


Phyllis McGinley 





Author and poet; former teacher, ad- 
vertising copywriter, Assistant Editor, 
Town and Country; author of Pocket- 
ful of Wry, Love Letters, ete. 








... what... Monsignor Knox 
could do with the missal!" 


For the very reason that, because 
of belonging to an older generation 
I have always used a Latin missal, 
it seems to me evident that the laity 
would greatly profit if as much as 
possible of the Mass could be cele- 
brated in their own language. The 
Holy Sacrifice transcends all the 
tongues of men. But when priest 
and congregation can share fully in 
it, the spirit of sacred community 
which prevailed in the early Church 
is revived as it can be in no other 
way. 

I have 
countries. 


gone to Mass in many 
The experience is always 
the same. Even when the congrega- 
lion is reverent and attentive— 
which, alas, is not always the case 

it is not with but apart from the 
priest. It seems certain that all this 
would change very quickly if there 
were no language barrier. The au- 
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gust beauty of the liturgy would be- 
come dramatically apparent. I may 
add that an incentive would then 
be given for providing better, more 
attractive translations than those 
now available. Just imagine what 
someone like Monsignor Knox could 
do with the missal! 

Knowing and reading these sa- 
cred texts would do more for the 
spiritual education of the laity than 
any other single thing of which I 
have knowledge. We may hope 
that the permission given to say 
parts of the ritual in English will be 
followed by an indult to permit the 
use of it at the Mass. 


George N. Shuster, Ph.D. 





Educator and author; President of 
Hunter College, New York City; for- 
mer member National Commission 
for UNESCO, Land Commissioner for 
Bavaria, U. S. State Department; for- 
mer managing editor, Commonweal; 
author of Religion Behind the Iron 
Curtain, ete. 











. . « an atmosphere of greater 
communion.” 


I am heartily in accord with the 
idea of Mass in English because I 
am quite sure that this change will 
create an atmosphere of greater 
communion among all who partici- 
pate in the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass. I feel that it would eventual- 
ly bring the people into greater har- 
mony with the prayers and aspira- 
tions of the priest celebrating the 
Mass. 


George Meany 





President, American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations; former President New 
York State Federation of Labor; 
Member National War Labor Board. 








...no longer... silent and un- 
responsive." 

When I first heard the prayers in 
the Baptismal service said in Eng- 
lish, | was most profoundly im- 
pressed. I think it would be a 
help if the Church 

Baptisms, weddings 
and funerals to be administered in 
English. However, when it comes 
to the Mass, I cannot be quite so 
dogmatic. I have always loved the 
Latin. I like the sound of it, I like 
the timelessness of it, and above all 
1 like the universal character it 
gives the Catholic Church. Any 
Catholic who has visited a foreign 
country must have experienced the 
great thrill of going to Mass and 
feeling completely at home when he 
hears the familiar Latin words. 

As the world shrinks with man’s 
onslaughts on space, it would ap- 
pear to be even more important to 
keep the Mass in a language com- 
mon to all; but as I thought this 
over | wondered if it were sound 
reasoning. Would it not be more 
rewarding to hear the eternal words 
expressed in the language of the 
country? Would not the words “I 
will go in unto the altar of God” 
heard in French, German, or Chi- 
nese emphasize even more the 
Catholicity of the Church and the 
fact that even though our skins may 
be of different colors, “We are all 
members one of another”? 

As a young girl I received a 
Christmas card that had been de- 
signed by a Japanese. I was shocked 
to find the Holy Family depicted as 
Orientals. Later, of course, I real- 
ized that this was a beautiful idea 
and I have never forgotten it. It 
was truly a lesson in the vernacular. 

Using the vernacular at Mass 
would, of course, put a greater re- 


tremendous 


would allow 
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sponsibility on both priest and con- 
gregation. There would no longer 
be any excuse for mumbling on the 
part of the priest, nor would the 
congregation be allowed to sit silent 
and unresponsive. We would have 
to become an active, audible part of 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, I 
think it would be splendid if we 
did! 

Let us at least have the Mass, up 
to and including the Creed, in Eng- 
lish so that we can receive our in- 
struction and make our profession 
of Faith in a language we all under- 
stand. But, please, let us always 
keep High Mass in the beautiful and 
solemn tones of Latin. 


Jane Wyatt 


Paul, “I will pray with the spirit, 
I will pray also with the under- 
standing; I will sing with the spirit, 
I will sing also with the understand- 
ing” (I Cor. xiv. 15). 

These are my personal views; but 
twenty years of Catholic life have 
convinced me so completely of the 
perennial wisdom of the Church 
that whatever she decides goes with 
me. After all, sanctification is the 
one thing necessary, but I think the 
vernacular can be of some help even 
in this, because the more you un- 
derstand the more will your love be 
enkindled. The end being great, 
even a little help has tremendous 
value. 


John C. H. Wu, LL.D. 





Actress, motion pictures, radio and 
TV; star of TV series, Father Knows 
Best. 








"".. . the more you understand the 
more will your love be enkindled." 


I am heartily in accord with the 
idea of Mass in the vernacular, at 
least the Scriptural parts such as 
the Epistle and Gospel. Of course 
a Mass is a Mass; it is of infinite 
merits and significance, whether it 
be said in Latin, in English or in 
Chinese. The all-important thing is 
the Real Presence of our Lord and 
our union with Him in offering the 
Supreme Homage to our Father. 
But given a genuine spirit of wor- 
ship and love, I cannot help think- 
ing that the people assisting at the 
Holy Sacrifice would feel an even 
more intimate participation in it if 
they could hear the words in their 
own mother tongue, as happened in 
the Cenacle on the first Pentecost 
in the presence of our Blessed 
Mother. In the sage words of St. 





Jurist, author and lecturer; Professor 
of Law, Seton Hall University; former 
Judge and Chief Justice, Shanghai 
Provincial Court; Legislator and 
Drafter, Constitution of China; Min- 
ister to the Holy See, °46-'49; author 
of Art of Law, Studies in Jurispru- 
dence, Beyond East and West, Inte- 
rior Carmel, ete. 











... not... change for the sake 
of change." 


There are indeed many good and 
persuasive arguments supporting 
the introduction of English in the 
reading of at least the Scriptural 
parts of the Mass. The action of 
the Holy See in granting permission 
for use of the vernacular in prayers 
accompanying certain Sacraments 
would seem to suggest that other 
language changes in the liturgy may 
be in prospect. Undoubtedly the 
proceedings of the Liturgical Con- 
gress in Assisi in September encour- 
aged those who seek the change. 

For some, however, there is com- 
fort in the fact that the Holy See 
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may be expected to move with its 
traditional caution and deliberate- 
ness. If and when the Holy See 
grants the required permission it 
will then, and only then, be clear to 
all that the innovation is truly not 
something that shares in some 
measure the idea of change for the 
sake of change. At this point the 
question, now in the minds of many, 
whether the advantages to be gained 
sufficiently outweigh the inevitable 
risks of innovation wiil be an- 
swered. 


Martin J. Quigley, K.M., 
K.S.G., Litt.D., LL.D. 





Publisher and president, Quigley Pub- 
lishing Co.; publisher of Motion Pic- 
ture Herald, Motion Picture and TV 
Almanac, Motion Picture Daily, etc.; 
author of Decency in Motion Pictures. 








". .. increased familiarity . . . will 


bring increased love." 

I hope the day is not far off when 
English-speaking peoples can hear 
the Mass, at least the largest part 
of it, in the English language which 
they understand. One needs only 
to study the missal to find the 
beauty that is in the Mass, but 
which is kept from those who do 
not understand Latin, and these are 
legion. 

True, one can follow the Mass in 
English with a missal, but look 
around you at Mass and see how 
many have missals. But even if 
everyone followed the missal in 
English, reading could not be a 
good substitute for hearing the Mass 
celebrated in an intelligible tongue, 
wherein the faithful become partici- 
pants in the Sacrifice rather than 
spectators. 

In other lands today, Catholics 
may hear the Mass, as in ancient 


times, in a language they under- 
stand. I hope this great privilege 
will be given to the millions of Eng- 
lish-speaking people in the world to 
the end that the increased familiar- 
ity with the beauty of the Mass will 
bring increased love of it. 


Arthur Hull Hayes 





President, CBS Radio; Director, Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System; Direc- 
tor, Catholic Institute of the Press, 
Radio Advt. Bureau, National Associ- 
ation Radio and Television 
casters. 


Broad- 











""... less distraction on the part of 
teen-agers." 


I am in agreement with the idea 
of Mass in English, although per- 
haps certain parts of the Mass 
should be left in the original tongue. 
My reasons are based on what I ob- 
serve in church. 

It is true that the members of the 
congregation can bring missals 
which provide a page by page trans- 
lation, but on the other hand, many 
people do not bring missals, some 
cannot read adequately, and I think 
that there might be less distraction 
on the part of teen-agers. 

I do not believe that the step pro- 
posed would weaken the bond 
which exists between Catholic 
churches in all parts of the world. 


Edward A. Strecker, M.D. 





Psychiatrist, Institute for Mental Hy- 
giene, Pennsylvania Hospital, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; former Consultant in 
Psychiatry to Secretary of War; Con- 
sultant to Surgeon General of Navy, 
World War II; former director of 
clinics and staff neurologist for Phila- 
delphia and Germantown, Pa. hos- 
pitals; author of Fundamentals of 
Psychiatry, Their Mothers’ Sons, ete. 
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“MERCY KILLING” IN INDUSTRY? 


by Gerard Rooney, C.P. 


Ay unusual form of compassion 
for the misery of American work- 
ers is sweeping the country. It is 
now a well organized nation-wide 
campaign. Its chief representatives 
are the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation, the 
Southern States Industrial Council, 
and the National Right-to-Work 
Committee. They print and distrib- 
ute much literature. They are ac- 


tively seeking to 
legislatures. 


influence state 
They are ardent pro- 
ponents of current “Right-to- 
Work” laws. Their aim: to enable 
American workers to hold on to 
their native right to work. The 
workers? They are yelling, “Stop! 
You’re killing us!” 

The workers also are running a 
nation-wide campaign to educate 
people about the real meaning of 
“Right-to-Work” laws, to dissuade 
legislatures from passing such laws 
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and in those states where such laws 
exist, the AFL-CIO powerful com- 
bine is seeking to have them re- 
voked. 


Tue storm centers over “security 
clauses.” Labor wants them. Man- 
agement, as far as its national 
spokesmen are concerned, does not 
want them. 

In negotiating contracts with em- 
ployers, unions have frequently 
sought to write in one or more of 
these “security clauses.” There are 
three basic forms known as: the 
closed shop, where you must first 
join the union before you get your 
job; the union shop, where you can 
get your job without belonging to a 
union but in order to retain your 
job you must join the union shortly 
afterward (usually 30 to 60 days); 
maintenance of membership, where, 
from the time stipulated by the 
contract, members must remain in 
the union in good standing for the 
duration of the contract. 

A decision of the Supreme Court 
has declared that in union shop 
contracts under Taft-Hartley law, 
“union membership” is sufficiently 
secured as long as an employee pays 
the reasonable initiation fee, dues, 
and assessments required by the 
union. This decision is meant to 
compensate the union for otherwise 
“free riders” who are receiving the 
benefit of the union. At the same 
time it protects the employee from 
the rigors of not only a “closed 
shop” but a “closed union” where 
arrogant bosses might arbitrarily 
oust employees and thereby deprive 
them of work (Radio Officers 
Union vs. NLRB 347 U. S. 1741; 98 
L. ed. 455). 

The security clause is designed to 
offset the weakening effect on labor 
organization caused by many tran- 


sient workers who come and go as 
a result of shifting population, hir- 
ing and firing by management, the 
indifference of large numbers of 
workers to their social responsibil- 
ities, “union-busting” techniques of 
certain employers who favor more 
docile workers and the lack of mo- 
rale that is present in most human 
organizations where discipline is 
lacking. 


Wuen governmental polls were 
taken among workers about the de- 
sirability of union security clauses 
they were almost unanimous in fa- 
vor of them. Such polls were taken 
from 1947 to 1951. After that the 
Federal Government gave it up as a 
waste of time and expense. In 1955 
the number of workers employed 
under union shop and maintenance 
of membership arrangements was 
over 12,000,000. 

But if Labor has sensed their 
source of strength in these “secu- 
rity clauses,” Management has also 
reached the same conclusion. Pos- 
ing as the friend of workers de- 
prived of their livelihood by tyran- 
nous union bosses, Management is 
currently seeking to erase these 
clauses from industrial contracts. 
There is more to this than meets 
the eye. 





Indiana’s adoption of Right-to-Work legis- 
lation coupled with the Senate probe of 
Labor racketeers, has sparked another round 
of discussion on the pros and cons of Right- 
to-Work laws. Rev. Gerard Rooney, C.P., 
associate editor of The Sign, has examined 
every angle of the problem, presenting the 
views of moralists on the subject which is 
particularly helpful. Father Rooney con- 
ducted a three-year radio program explain- 
ing the social teachings of the Church and 
organized and conducted the St. Gabriel’s 
League for Catholic Social Action in Boston, 
previous to his present assignment. 
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Tue devices known as “security 
clauses” are not something new in 
industrial relations. For many cen- 
turies, workmen, engaged in a com- 
mon labor have banded themselves 
into various forms of closed organi- 
zations as a means of bringing their 
economic life into harmony with 
the needs of their social life. Thus, 
Father Jerome Toner, O.S.B., sum- 
ming up the history of the closed 
shop, observes that “Great Britain 
has had the closed shop for nearly 
1,200 years. Closed shop was uni- 
versal in the guilds which existed 
from 800 a. p. to 1800 a. bp... . The 
history of all English-speaking peo- 
ples shows that the closed shop has 
constantly and increasingly been 
desired and obtained” (Statement 
before U. S. Senate, Feb. 26, 1947). 


i; is significant that with the In- 


dustrial Revolution and the rise of 
“rugged individual” philosophy the 
medieval guilds almost totally dis- 
appeared. In America at the end of 
the nineteenth century, workmen, 
disorganized and weak before the 
power of Industrial might, were 
frequently and severely victimized 
by employers. 

In the 1880’s Samuel Gompers, 
“Elder statesman of labor,” organ- 
ized the American Federation of 
Labor. He was to face a long, uphill 
but eventually largely successful 
fight for social justice for workers. 

Shortly after he founded the Fed- 
eration, some leading industrialists 
proceeded in 1895 to organize the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers. Since then periodically La- 
bor and Management have engaged 
in industrial warfare, with these 
“security clauses” the center of the 
contest. 

The current national argument 
over Right-to-Work legislation is 


therefore not exactly new. But, La- 
bor remembers that such legislation 
can be very effective, as for exam- 
ple, when the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce contributed a 
million dollars to the campaign 
back in “The American Plan” 
Right-to-Work war of 1919-1929. 
Union membership dropped from 
four to three million in the three 
years of 1920-1923. 

The Wagner Act of 1935 placed 
organized labor on a solid legal 
footing. The Wagner Act made it 
mandatory for Industry to bargain 
collectively with organized labor. 
The Act recognized the legality of 
the closed shop when entered into 
by mutual agreement. Labor grew. 


kw 1947 the National Labor Man- 
agement Relations Act (Taft-Hart- 
ley) was passed. This Act outlawed 
“closed shop” agreements in areas 
affected by interstate commerce 
(consequently subject to Federal 
legislation). However, it recognized 
the legality of “union shop” con- 
tracts in these same areas. Then, 
with an unusual twist for Federal 
legislation, in the famous section 
14b this Act made a_ provision 
whereby the individual states were 
empowered to make more restric- 
tive legislation concerning these se- 
curity clauses. That really invited 
the current argument. 

To date (March, 1957), nearly 
every state in the union, aided by 
the campaign mentioned in the be- 
ginning of the article, has sought to 
pass legislation outlawing not only 
closed shop but union shop and 
maintenance-of-membership clauses 
as well. Such state legislation 
would affect not only intrastate but 
also interstate areas. 

As a matter of fact, only eighteen 
states actually have such Right-to- 
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Work legislation. Several states 
passed Right-to-Work legislation 
and then repealed it (Maine, New 
Hampshire, Delaware, and Louisi- 
ana). 

It is very significant that except 
for the Dakotas, Nevada, Nebraska, 
and Indiana, they are all southern 
states. Practically all these states 
are nonindustrialized, agrarian 
Here the unions are weaker 
and workers less organized than in 
the more industrialized sections of 
the country. 

Indiana, however, which only re- 
cently adopted this legislation is a 
strong industrial state, with 600,000 
union members. Both labor leaders 
and industrialists are wondering if 
this constitutes a significant “break- 
through.” Currently the contest is 
heavy in Delaware, Connecticut, 
Vermont, New Hampshire, and 
Maryland. On the contrary, in lowa 
and Tennessee, Democratic gover- 
nors have called for the repeal of 
existing laws banishing union secu- 
rity contracts. 

Both sides appear to have aban- 
doned at present any hope of Con- 
gressional action at the national 
level. Both sides are establishing 
their battlegrounds in state legisla- 
tures. But the interest and debate 
move for the most part along na- 
tional lines. 


states. 


Tue issues are differently viewed 
by the two contesting camps. Gen- 
erally speaking, they can be de- 
scribed as follows: 

Management constantly talks of 
individual liberty. In their publica- 
tion, The Case for Voluntary Union- 
ism, the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merece declares: “The issue is only 
this: should any American’ be 
forced, under penalty of loss of 
livelihood, to join or support a par- 


ticular private organization, wheth- 
er it be a union, Church, civic club, 
or any other group?” 

Right-to-Work laws, they say, 
protect employees’ right to associa- 
tion and right to work. By protect- 
ing them in these basic rights they 
further safeguard them from being 
subjected to monopolistic labor 
practices where sometimes tyran- 
nical leaders tax, assess, fine, and 
foree workers to support causes to 
which they are opposed. Security 
clauses give too much power to 
union leaders, they say — and too 
much power corrupts. They point 
to the seandalous abuses of such 
power currently being brought to 
light in the Senate investigation. 

Right-to-Work laws protect em- 
ployers in their natural right to pri- 
vate property by giving them great- 
er security against the demoralizing 
and economically unsound prac- 
tices of “feather-bedding” in its 
various forms. Likewise, Right-to- 
Work laws restrain Labor from 
marshaling too great concentration 
of power when negotiating con- 
tracts with Management. 

They point out that Right-to- 
Work laws do not outlaw organized 
labor but rather protect by law 
every employee’s right to join a 
union and through the union to en- 
ter into collective agreements with 
management. Such membership, 
they contend, must not be compul- 
sory. 


Lanes sees it differently. It’s not 
just a matter of the individual’s 
liberty. A man’s right to work for 
himself is uncontested. When he 
works for someone else he must as- 
sume responsibilities as a member 
of society. He must have regard for 
collective security of fellow work- 
ers. Right-to-Work laws guarantee 
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no man work, 
fraudulent. 
conclusion 
children 


The very term is 
Pushed to its logical 
it would deliver even 
defenseless against the 
ravages of unscrupulous employers. 

Workers resent the charge of 
general corruption. But they must 
agree that they have their share of 
boondogglers, racketeers, tyrants in 
their midst. They will admit the 
crimes of violence, goonsquad pres- 
surizing, bribery, swindling, polit- 
ical collusion, the unfair throttling 
of management through outrageous 
boycotts which at times have black- 
ened the record of labor. What 
they will not admit is that Right-to- 
Work legislation is the cure for such 
abuses. As George Meany declares, 
“Right-to-Work laws .. . threaten 
the very existence of the unions, .. . 
especially weak unions in poorly or- 
ganized industries, where effective 
trade unions are most needed for 
workers.” 


_ om internal difficulties which be- 
set some unions when they are not 
allowed to have a union shop con- 
tract, were set forth in the Minority 
Report presented to the Senate by 
Senators Thomas, Murray, and Pep- 


per during the debate on Taft- 
Hartley: “. an employee could 
with impunity completely defy the 
union. He could defame it, he could 
betray confidential union informa- 
tion, he could seek to wreck it, at- 
tempt to bring it into disrepute, act 
as a spy or stool pigeon or strike- 
breaker, be a racketeer or a grafter, 
and yet the union would have no 
elective sanctions against him. 
“If he pays or offers to pay his 
dues and initiation fees, the em- 
ployer need not fire him and any 
attempt by the union to persuade 
the employer to do so would be an 
unfair labor practice on the part of 


the union. The union would be 
completely shorn of effective power 
to discipline its members for good 
cause.” 


Lesnon leaders insist that in indus- 
trial conditions in America, union 
security clauses are, generally 
speaking, necessary. Out of a work 
force of some 65 million, only about 
18 million have been organized into 
unions. While wholeheartedly sup- 
porting the positions of their lead- 
ers, yet the great majority of these 
organized workers manifest shock- 
ing indifference in the actual con- 
duct of the affairs of their unions. 

Added to this weakness there is 
the pressing problem of large num- 
bers of transient workers. The 
United States is notorious for its 
shifting population. On the other 
hand, Management is usually far 
more powerful and resourceful. 

In the CIO publication, Economic 
Outlook (September, 1954), the pa- 
per points out the necessity for hav- 
ing one union recognized to repre- 
sent all workers in the same unit, 
otherwise there is chaos: “multiple 
contracts for the same workers, 
conflicting seniority provisions, and 
wage rates, conflict over bargaining 
Committee . .. conflicting demands 
on employer from CIO Unions, 
AFL Unions, Rump Unions, Rack- 
eteer Unions, and Communist domi- 
nated unions... .” 

Management, in many cases, pre- 
fers the union shop. It knows from 
experience that a union shop clause 
insures greater stability and indus- 
trial peace. When unions become 
weak, they either die or become 
overaggressive to insure their secu- 
rity. This means trouble among 
the employees themselves as well as 
between employees and manage- 
ment, 
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Labor leaders protest that Right- 
to-Work legislation creates unde- 
sirable and unnecessary limitation 
on freedom of contract between 
workers and employees and for this 
reason they agree with Secretary of 
Labor James P. Mitchell when he 
declares that these laws “do more 
harm than good.” 

Labor admits it has faults. It in- 
sists that Right-to-Work legislation 
is not the cure for them. It advises 
better and wiser ways. 

In weighing the pros and cons in 
the present controversy, leaders on 
both sides have appealed to the tes- 
timony of lawyers and jurists, of 
economists and sociologists, of la- 
bor leaders and leaders of industry, 
and last, but not least, to theolo- 
gians. Here we shall give a brief 
survey of opinion chiefly among 
Catholic moralists. 

The clergy and the Catholic press 
have shown a greater interest in 
this issue than on any labor ques- 
tion in the last two decades. Their 
interest arises, obviously, from the 
fact that they see an imminent 
threat to the welfare of American 
workers and a violation of social 
justice, contained in this new open 
shop antiunion movement. 


_ Catholic will be interested in 
knowing what is the trend of judg- 
ment which moralists offer concern- 
ing these Right-to-Work laws. The 
most recent declaration came in 
early January from a leading non- 
Catholic moralist when Reinhold 
Niebuhr publicly stated that in his 
opinion they were immoral. The 
International Association of Ma- 
chinists has published a_ booklet 
containing three moral studies of 
Right-to-Work laws: one by a 
priest, another by a rabbi, and a 
third by a Methodist minister. 


The priest, Father Kelly, O.M.L., 
states categorically: “Right-to- 
Work laws are immoral according 
to Catholic teaching.” His opinion 
is shared by Rabbi Israel Goldstein, 
and Rev. Walter Muelder, regard- 
ing the immorality of these laws. 


I, Catholic circles the issue be- 
came acute when in 1954 the state 
legislature of Louisiana sought to 
pass this legislation. At that time 
Archbishop Rummel publicly pro- 
tested the immorality of these laws, 
stating that they would “violate the 
principles of social justice, breed 
discontent, continue strife between 
workers and employers, invite mis- 
ery, and condemn the underprivi- 
leged to stagnation economically 
and socially.” 

When Right-to-Work legislation 
was considered in the Connecticut 
legislature, Archbishop O’Brien is- 
sued a public statement to the legis- 
lative committee in which he de- 
clared, “it is neither immoral nor 
unethical to require union member- 
ship for the greater common good 
of the group. Right-to-Work 
bills, if enacted into law, would 
seriously affect union membership. 
They would injure the labor move- 
ment ... be a disruptive factor in 
the industrial economy.” 


Tene are some priests in Amer- 


ica who hesitate to use the word 
“immoral” regarding the whole 
trend of Right-to-Work legislation. 
Thus, Father John F. Cronin, S.S., 
Father Dennis J. Comey, S.J., and 
Monsignor George Higgins, prefer 
to designate them as being ill-ad- 
vised, misdirected, obstructive of 
social justice. There is no doubt 
about their vigorous opposition to 
Right-to-Work legislation as a prop- 
er solution for industrial peace. 
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But, as Father Comey remarks, 
“immorality is a harsh word.” 

On the other hand, there are a few 
priests among the American clergy 
who defend the morality of the 
Right-to-Work laws. Father Ed- 
ward Keller, C.S.C., has published 
The Case for the Right-to-Work 
Laws. (Father Keller, is a member 
of Notre Dame’s Department of 
Economics. He is the only one of 
the fifteen members of that depart- 
ment who speaks favorably for 
Right-to-Work legislation. In the 
recent debate in the Indiana Legis- 
lature the remaining fourteen op- 
posed passage of the bill.) 

Generally speaking, Father Keller 
is joined in his opinions by Father 
Ferdinand Falque, and Father John 
Coogan, S.J., who considers the mo- 
rality of Right-to-Work legislation 
“solidly probable.” (Articles by 
these two priests have appeared in 
The Catholic Lawyer. July, 1956; 
Oct., 1956.) 


Howeven, the response to a ques- 
tionnaire which the writer of this 


article recently sent to twenty 
priests who had particular interest 
and greater or less acquaintance 
with the industrial problems of the 
country, manifested their definite 
opposition to Right-to-Work legis- 
lation on moral grounds. Generally, 
they were in agreement that Right- 
to-Work legislation is immoral, con- 
trary to social justice. 

On refinement of the question, 
they generally agreed that Right-to- 
Work legislation regarding security 
clauses was not immoral in itself, 
but because of the harmful effects 
it produced. These harmful effects, 
they contended, far outweigh the 
good effects of protecting individual 
liberty. 

There was also a strong note of 


condemnation of the social irre- 
sponsibility manifested by many 
workers who enjoyed the benefits 
of organized labor, and yet were un- 
willing to assume proportionate re- 
sponsibilities. All would admit, 
however, that where there is ques- 
tion of an unusual union that is 
subversive or heavily corrupt, there 
is no obligation to join it. 

The controversy is far from set- 
tled as yet. The Catholic Theological 
Society of America will discuss the 
morality of such legislation at its 
forthcoming national convention. 

As for the outcome of the contest 
between the nationally organized 
forces of Management and Labor, it 
must ever be kept in mind that what 
decent Americans want is not 
class warfare, but industrial peace 
through co-operation. 

Both sides have their faults. Any- 
one familiar with the history of In- 
dustrial Capitalism knows how 
grave and widespread those faults 
have been in the past, on the part 
of employers. 


Wir Labor’s newly found 
strength, while it is regrettable, yet 
it is not surprising that human 
greed and egoism have asserted 
themselves. If Right-to-Work laws 
could equitably correct the abuses 
of certain labor leaders and organi- 
zations without doing serious dam- 
age to industrial peace and social 
justice, then such legislation could 
wisely be adopted. But many seri- 
ous students of industrial relations 
are saying that the legislation, in 
current conditions of America, is 
aimed at too vital a part of Trade 
Unionism. It is designed to wound 
rather than cure. As George Meany 
puts it, “Right-to-Work legislation 
would kill the patient in order to 
cure a local infection.” 





Remembering God 


by JOSEPH McSORLEY, C.S.P. 


I, approaching this subject, we 
must fit the ideal of prayer into the 
whole body of truths taught by Our 
Lord and formulated by the Church 
in her official teaching. Sometimes 

it may be with the best intentions 

-we entertain distorted notions 
about prayer, perhaps overlooking 
the simple fact that prayer is es- 
sentially a relationship, an all im- 
portant inner relationship, between 
the soul and God. 

If a man is to make progress in 
prayer, he should be most careful to 
wander neither to one extreme nor 
to the other, not eliminating God’s 
part or man’s. Prayer without God 
is a meaningless phrase. Prayer 
without man is a fantastic offshoot 
of pantheism. The only proper at- 
titude for an intelligent creature to 
take toward the Infinite Creator is 
a blending of mind and will in un- 
reserved adoration. When we are 
trying to learn how to pray, we are 
trying to discover the best way to 
acquire the habit of adoring; and 
whatever helps to establish and 
maintain this attitude, helps us to 
pray. On the other hand, whatever 
obstructs adoration, hinders prayer. 


Sonce prayer is a lifting of mind 
and will to God; and, since this can 
be done with or without articulate 
words, prayer may be either “vocal” 
or “mental.” This does not imply 
that prayer is ever exclusively vo- 
cal; for the mental element is essen- 


lial. But prayer can be exclusively 
mental; for spoken words are not 
essential. Words are merely a 
medium through which the soul 
channels to God its hope, its meas- 
ureless, unending, unutterable long- 
ing, its total self-abandonment to 
His will. The one requisite is that 
it shall help to put us in touch with 
God. If we could measure the sin- 
cerity of a man who prays, we could 
probably measure the value of his 
prayer. 

In personal vocal prayers, it does 
not greatly matter whether we use 
prose or verse, the Latin language 
or the vernacular. Nor is a prayer 
necessarily affected by age or dig- 
nity, or by hallowed association, or 
by poetic beauty of the words used. 
It may have originated in the 
Church’s liturgy, or in the writings 
of the saints; it may be sanctified 
by the usage of the faithful during 
centuries, or enriched with many 
indulgences. The words may be 
plain or rhymed, polished and elo- 
quent or crudely put together; they 





As Father McSorley’s opening sentence 
indicates, the article before us relates prog- 
ress in prayer to the teaching of the Gospel 
and to the old Catholic tradition as formu- 
lated by the Church and practiced by the 
faithful, religious and lay. It will do much 
to set prayer and work in their true propor- 
tion —a matter which occasions difficulty 
even to Catholics. Among Father McSorley’s 
many books may be mentioned A Primer of 
Prayer, Meditations for Everyman and 
Think and Pray. 
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may come welling up spontaneously 
from one’s heart; they may be 
words made precious by personal 
association —as for example, the 
last words spoken on earth by one 
we love, and used by us year after 
year for half a lifetime. The inaudi- 
ble whisper of a dying man, the half 
intelligible lisping of a child, is 
sometimes more pleasing to God 
than a petition framed in sonorous 
words and cultured tone. 

All this does not mean that no 
value whatsoever attaches to the 
words which we read, recite, or 
compose; but only that they are far 
less valuable than the disposition 
of the soul. Better a careful driver 
with a poor motor, than a poor 
driver with a powerful motor. 


Qursncns sometimes associate the 
Catholic Church with the practice 
of “vain repetitions”—a mere use of 
formulas to which magical effect is 
attributed. To be sure, there may 
be Catholics who would do some 
such thing; they would be doing 
it totally in opposilion to the 
Church’s teaching. And they surely 
would not be praying. Prayer, let 
us recall, is not recitation of a for- 
mula, not lip service; it is commun- 
ion of the soul with God. An illus- 
tration of the Church’s insistence on 
the spiritual nature of prayer is the 
fact that she never imposes a verbal 
formula upon the Catholic who is 
communing with God. She does, of 
course, quite properly, and for ob- 
vious reasons, prescribe the exact 
words to be used in liturgical and 
sacramental acts; but she does not 
impose any such obligation on the 
individual Catholic, or indeed on 
the priest in his private prayers. 
Outside of official activities, she 
never calls any form of words either 
necessary or sufficient. It is the soul 
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itself which must deal with God; 
for prayer is communion of spirit 
with spirit, of creature with Crea- 
tor. 

This attitude of the Church is im- 
pressively shown in the way she 
teaches her children to prepare for 
that last critical moment of life 
which will decide their fate in 
eternity. She ministers to the sick 
person by means of the Sacraments; 
she suggests helpful prayers; but 
she does not teach that the securing 
of his eternal happiness depends on 
his uttering of any set of precise 
words. It depends rather on the 
soul’s inner activities ——the man 
must believe, hope, and love God; 
he must be sorry for his sins; and, 
in declaring that these are his sen- 
liments, he may use such words as 
he feels will best express his atti- 
tude of mind and will. It sometimes 
comes as a surprise to a new con- 
vert that the Church trains her 
children to speak to God thus di- 
rectly, in their own words, praying 
simply and sincerely, using formu- 
las only if these are helpful. 


A none prayer-words which guide 
and inspire us, we rank first those 
placed by Our Lord on the lips of 
His disciples. After saying “Thus 
shall ye pray,” He went on: “Our 
Father, who art in heaven, hallowed 
be Thy name, Thy kingdom come, 
Thy will be done on earth as it is 
in heaven.” Thus He showed us 
that, when we pray, our thought 
and will must be turned first to the 
heavenly Father; and then later we 
may—and we should—ask for aid 
for ourselves. Yet we must never 
seek to impose our own will upon 
God. Our Lord does _ promise, 
“Every request you make of me in 
my own name, I myself will grant 
it to you.” Yet to ask “in my own 
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name” obviously means to ask in 
Our Lord’s spirit. His spirit was 
made luminously clear by His 
prayer in the Garden of Gethsem- 
ane: “My Father, if it be possible, 
let this chalice pass from me. Never- 
theless, not as I will, but as thou 
wilt.” Only those, who pray in this 
spirit, are “asking in His name.” 
Here perhaps, is one reason why 
a fervent prayer of ours sometimes 
remains unanswered. 


As to the theme, or tone, of prayer, 
this may properly vary with the 
state of the soul. Prayer is “a harp 
of a thousand strings.” One person 
may be far along the road to holi- 
ness; another may be discouraged 
and almost at the verge of despair. 

A vast variety of suggestions with 
regard to the tone of our prayer is 
provided in the Gospels and again 
in the Psalms, particularly those 
used in the Divine Office. We get 
help from the Gloria, the Credo, 
various prayers of the Mass, all of 
which contain words which can be 
shaped into aspirations readily; and 
there is always that glorious se- 
quence, Veni Sancte Spiritus, which 
combines poetry and doctrine so in- 
spiringly. 

Catholic tradition has been en- 
riched with brief phrases that re- 
flect the close approach of a soul to 
God. Thus we have our Blessed 
Mother’s “Fiat,” expressing perfect 
concurrence of a human will with 
the Divine, and summing up the 
whole content of the life of prayer. 
We remember the cry that came 
from the lips of St. Thomas the 
Apostle, when he looked into the 
face of the Master and poured out 
his soul with “My Lord and my 
God!” Then there is that ancient 
series of aspirations used by many 
saints, the “Anima Christi sanctifica 
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me.” One may repeat just those 
four words countless times; for they 
seem to voice the aspirant’s hope 
that his soul will share something 
of that uninterrupted contemplation 
of God which the soul of Christ 
possessed. 


ar books present us with 
countless aspirations and affections. 
Among many such writings is the 
Little Book of Eternal Wisdom by 
the Dominican, Blessed Henry Suso. 
This deserves particular mention 
because the author invented his 
own “Way of the Cross” by moving 
from place to place in the chapel 
after Matins every night, and com- 
memorating at each step a different 
scene of Our Lord’s passion, and 
using whatever words he could find 
to express pity, gratitude, longing 
to share the Master’s sufferings. 
Even today, Suso’s method remains 
a perfectly correct way of “making 
the Stations”—the devotion without 
which our observance of Lent and 
particularly of Good Friday, seems 
incomplete. 

Much encouragement and also 
guidance in the practice of making 
aspirations comes from Father Au- 
gustine Baker, the seventeenth cen- 
tury Benedictine, whose writings on 
contemplative prayer have spread 
so widely in recent years. Inciden- 
tally, Father Baker held in high 
esteem The Spiritual Exercises of 
J. Michael of Coutances, sixteenth 
century Carthusian General, whose 
almost staggering collection of as- 
pirations is probably more elaborate 
than any other extant. 


To assist themselves in praying, 
many Catholics practice “medita- 
tion”—a procedure that stimulates 
personal communion with God by 


the exercise of memory, under- 
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standing and will. In this type of 
mental prayer, a short period is de- 
voted to reflecting upon whatever 
subject has been chosen; and the 
imagination is set at work to form 
a picture suggestive of devout senti- 
ments. 

For example, we recall our total 
dependence upon God, and His 
goodness as Creator and Redeemer; 
we dwell upon a scene of Our Lord’s 
life that provides a helpful image; 
we perhaps recall some words of 
His; and we bring to mind our own 
selfish tendencies which contrast so 
sharply with His goodness. Then 
we speak to God either in words of 
our own choosing, or by means of 
a sort of wordless speech that comes 
from the heart and seems to be 
composed of resolutions, aspira- 
tions, longings, rather than of 
words and sentences. 


The process of meditation may be 


undertaken with, or without, the 
assistance of a book. Sometimes it 
is varied by what is called “medita- 
tive reading,” when one follows a 
text slowly, with interruptions as 
many and as long as may seem de- 
sirable. But whatever procedure is 
chosen, the aim is always to lift the 
soul upward and then to speak di- 
rectly to God. 

The practice of organized medi- 
tation is inseparably associated 
with the Exercises, prepared by St. 
Ignatius for use in his training 
school which, like West Point, has 
long enjoyed the reputation of 
forming fine strong leaders and 
teachers. Ignatius did not invent 
the practice of meditation; but he 
selected, arranged and pointed out 
the significance of rules and cus- 
toms handed down since the days 
of St. Benedict and even of the 
Desert Fathers. 

His method, as explained by Fa- 
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ther Roothan, twenty-first General 
of the Society of Jesus, aims to train 
beginners so that each man’s spir- 
itual development will accord with 
his particular disposition and en- 
able him to progress toward what- 
ever level of holiness he is destined 
to occupy. Many a son of St. Ig- 
natius has written books to encour- 
age the progress of souls toward 
simplicity of prayer. 


I, is a common experience that, as 
a result of practicing daily medita- 
tion, the share of time given to rea- 
soning tends to become _ shorter, 
whereas the share given to aspira- 
tions and affections becomes longer. 
Less varied and more intimate than 
before, these may be clothed each 
in a few words, possibly in a single 
phrase—as when St. Francis passed 
a whole night saying over and over 
again, “My God and my All!” The 
soul’s activity will seem like “the 
fusion of single glances, all di- 
rected to the same object” and, like 
any act repeated frequently, it tends 
to become habitual. 

With God thus dominating con- 
sciousness, the person who prays 
may resemble a poet, wordless and 
motionless, watching “the clouds 
that gather round the setting sun,” 
or “silent upon a peak in Darien”; 
or aware of “a Presence closer than 
breathing.” What takes place be- 
tween the soul and God is like the 
silent communion of two perfectly 
sympathetic friends, or—and_ this 
is the comparison most often made 
in spiritual books—the loving at- 
tention of a mother to her child. 
Experts in the science of the spir- 
itual life speak of the “prayer of 
simplicity, or of simple recollection, 
which goes by the name of coniem- 
plation, improperly so-called”; and 
they tell us that by means of it 
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fervent souls 
united to God. 


may be habitually 


Tas simpler form of prayer, then, 
is not something highly compli- 
sated, reserved for intellectuals, 
religious, priests. It is analogous 
to—if not almost identical with- 
the attitude of mind and will typical 
of human beings during their finest 
hours -—the mother, for example, 
the lover, the poet, the saint. Ordi- 
nary persons who are moved by a 
symphony orchestra playing Bach 
or Beethoven under the direction of 
a master, or who are stirred when 
the national anthem is sung by a 
multitude at the moment when their 
country is on the brink of a na- 
tional disaster, should be encour- 
aged to undertake affective mental 
prayer. Christians who experience 
profound emotion when they look 
at a star-studded sky, or a moonlit 
lake, or a perfect flower, may well 
aspire to deep communion with God, 
Who created these things. 

In our efforts to advance in 
prayer, we do not need to multiply 
words or mental images. Dom 
Moore’s latest book, The Life of 
Man with God, describes a number 
of persons, who, living in the world, 
have acquired the habit of recollec- 
tion. History enumerates many 
others. One of these was a man of 
the seventeenth century, Brother 
Lawrence, first a soldier, later “a 
big clumsy footman,” who finally 
became a lay brother in the kitchen 
of a Discaleed Carmelite Monastery 
His little book on the Practice of 
the Presence of God, circulates 
widely in our own sophisticated age. 
It tells how, after some years passed 
in the practice of meditation, he 
gave up all devotions which were 
not of obligation in order to devote 
his efforts to keeping mindful of 
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the Presence of God. And, as a sort 
of watchword, he used the wonder- 
fully luminous phrase, “Give all for 
all.” 


A NOTHER precious and widely read 
small volume is the Jesuit Father 
Caussade’s Abandonment to Divin 
Providence. We find the kernel ot 
his teaching in a matchless phrase, 
“The sacrament of the present mo- 
ment,” which conveys the idea that 
at each moment of our lives we are 
in contact with a sort of sacramen- 
tal envelope containing a hidden 
grace, ready to be received by any- 
one who has the right dispositions. 

Then there is always that unique 
little handbook of holiness, The 
Imitation of Christ, which reflects 
the teachings of the Gospel so im- 
pressively that it has kept spread- 
ing far and wide for almost six 
hundred years. As George Eloi 
said, the medieval monk who wrote 
it was but a specimen of a countless 
number of men “who, ages ago, felt, 
and suffered, and renounced, in the 
cloister perhaps, with serge gown 
and tonsured head, with much 
chanting and long fasts, and with 
a fashion of speech different from 
ours, but under the same silent 
far-off heavens, and with the same 
passionate desires, the same fail- 
ures, the same weariness.” 

That medieval monk (whether 
Thomas & Kempis, or Gerard 
Groote) is still saying to each one 
of us: “If thy heart were right then 
every creature would be to thee a 
mirror of life and a book of holy 
doctrine.” 


A HABIT of “awareness,” a sense 
of God’s Presence, may come as a 
result of diligent effort on the part 


of the 
what 


individual soul, aided by 
is called “ordinary” grace. 





QUIETUDE 


This is quite in line with all growth, 
which results from conforming te 
divine laws established for the de- 
velopment of our faculties. But if 
progress in prayer is truly some- 
thing quite normal, then we face this 
problem: “Do the majority of per- 
sons capable of acquiring habitual! 
awareness of God’s Presence, actu- 
ally acquire it; and if not, why 
not?” A partial explanation may 
be found in our common human 
tendency to overdo things, to use 
too many words, ideas, images; 
or in that other tendency to become 
timid and distrustful, whenever 
there is question of spiritual prog- 
ress. 

But instead of indulging in pri- 
vate speculation about the answer to 
the question, it seems wise to listen 
to a great saint, made Doctor of the 
Church because of his unique com- 
petence in the field of prayer—St. 
John of the Cross. In more than one 
passage he imparts the rather star- 
tling information that he believes 
the gift of contemplation may be 
hoped for by all baptized Christians. 
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Facing the problem created by the 
large percentage who never actually 
attain to contemplative prayer, he 
explains that this happens because 
God finds only a few who permit 
Him to work His will in them. 
“There are many who, when He 
sends them trials, instead of sub- 
mitting with perfect patience, re- 
fuse to endure dryness and mor- 
tification.” In other words, a 
multitude who would be able to 
make progress in prayer are not 
willing to pay the price. 

St. John seems to be re-echoing 
The Imitation of Christ: “No one is 
fit to comprehend heavenly things 
who has not resigned himself to 
suffer adversities for Christ.” So 
here, as always, the cross is still 
the symbol of our religion. Self- 
denial opens our eyes and steels our 
wills; and grace propels us along 
the way followed by Brother Law- 
rence: “I worshipped Him the often- 
est I could, keeping my mind in 
His Presence, and recalling it as 
often as I found it wandering from 
Him.” 


Outetude 


by R. J. SCHOECK 


GLORY be to God for quiet things, 
The steep solemnity of solitude, 

The radiance of peace that in me sings 
A quiet climb of mood, 





























‘Tues year of 1957 marks the bi- 
centennial of the birth of Lafayette. 
The men of good-will uneasily dust- 
ing off the busts and preparing for 
the coming celebrations had been 
smiling wanly. They had cause to, 
for never in the history of our two 
republics had Franco-American re- 
lations been at such low ebb as in 
the early months of this year. 
Thierry Maulnier’s by now fa- 
mous “Letter to Americans,” the 
articles of A. N. Spanel and a small 
group of competent journalists, and 
the untiring efforts of a host of un- 
publicized individuals alarmed at 
the American public’s ignorance of 
things French, as revealed by their 
reaction after the Suez “aggres- 
sion,” will surely not be in vain. 
Moreover, it must be admitted 
that the U. S. stood squarely behind 
France in the U. N. on the Algerian 
question. The Arabs in the U. N., 
in the early part of this year, had 
been demanding that the French be 
ordered to negotiate with the Al- 
gerian rebels. It was after the U. S. 





took its firm stand that the General 
Assembly voted a mild resolution 
expressing a hope that a solution 
of the Algerian question would be 
found. French Foreign Minister 
Pineau said: “The approval we 
have received at the U. N., notably 
on the part of the U. S., was largely 
due to the fact that we proposed a 
constructive solution to the Al- 
gerian problem.” The solution 
called for a cease-fire, elections in 
peaceful areas and negotiations 
with elected Algerians. 


FP exsvnme that large sections of 
the country will now be better in- 
formed on the issues at stake in the 
question of Algeria there remains 
a tremendous work to be done in 
the way of furnishing “background” 
for this and other very complex 
European problems. And Ameri- 
cans, impatient, pragmatic and 
little given to analysis and criticism 
are going to find it difficult to make 
the adjustment necessary to a more 
mature and intensive grasp of mat- 
ters that hitherto have been over- 
simplified and dismissed with slo- 
gans. 

Yet the tremendous role our 
country is destined to play, the 
tragic blunders we have already ac- 
cumulated and the continuing fluc- 
tuations of our foreign policy should 
warn us and make it an imperative 
duty to acquire understanding by 
every means in our power. 


Now the usual vehicle for distribu- 
ting information is the daily press 
and ours is by far the bulkiest in 
the world. Hardly a home that 
hasn’t its ton of print dumped on 
the doorstep daily. It is no wonder 
that Europeans have imagined us 
more aware of international affairs 
than we were. 


| re at first, then shocked 
to learn that ignorance rather than 
design, had been the cause of the 
deplorable malentendu in our rela- 
tions, investigations have been made 
revealing that the American people 
with their 1,786 dailies, totaling a 
circulation of 55 million, receive 
about one-twelfth of the foreign 
news furnished them by the four 
big agencies: AP, UP, INT, and 
REUTERS. These, for a given pe- 
riod, were supplying about 80,000 
words a day on international af- 
fairs. The reading public was re- 
ceiving about 2,600 words. (I ex- 
cept at once the handful of great 
papers including the Times, Herald 
Tribune, Christian Science Monitor. 
etc., which have their own foreign 
correspondents and often print ar- 
ticles by Europeans.) 

But what any paper that hopes 
to live in a mass culture can select 
as “news” is often chosen from the 
more sensational items or the bad 
news. This in consequence builds 
up a totally false impression of a 
country, and to people already given 
to seeing things in black and white 
and with little use for nuances, 
highly complicated situations es- 
‘ape them completely. 


Ove may say that the radio or the 
reviews supplement this deficiency, 


but I am not so sure. A radio com- 





American-born and a resident of France 
for many years, Mme. Dorothy Poulain is 
convinced that unless the underlying reasons 
for the recent break in Franco-American re- 
lations be brought out into the open and a 
revealing mirror be held up to her country- 
men, dangerous misunderstandings will con- 
tinue to develop between the two eountries. 
Madame Poulain emphasizes the need for a 
widespread dissemination of the news and 
views of foreign countries in our press in 
order that there may be an informed Amer- 
ican public. 
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mentator is giving his slant (with 
an eye on the sponsor), and as for 
reviews, how much time or inclina- 
tion does Joe Zilch catching the 
5:15 for Suburbia or Susy Smith 
marketing at the A & P have for 
serious reading? So when a world 
crisis bursts on them as in the case 
of Suez it is followed by an explo- 
sion of indignation, condemnation 
and a flow of high moral language 
that stupefies and enrages Euro- 
peans (especially the French when 
it takes the anti-colonialist line). 

When the British-French-lIsraeli 
intervention of October 29th was 
called off by the U. N. on November 
7th and the culprits put in the dog- 
house (I am perfectly aware of the 
U.S. government’s predicament and 
the necessity of condemning what 
on the surface and juridically ap- 
peared an “aggression” ), they might 
better have been treated like dogs 
(which most of us care for) and not 
as wild beasts which were at the 
same time at large in Central Eu- 
rope. These latter, still unchained 
and untouched by the whip, have 
furnished a galling comparison that 
has bitten to the bone. The fact 
that shipments of fuel oil were sub- 
sequently sent to mitigate the situa- 
tion caused by Nasser’s closing of 
his Canal after the public humilia- 
tion of a great nation in the eyes of 
the Moslem world, is somewhat like 
thrashing a child before a pack of 
tormenting urchins, then suddenly 
soothing him with a lollipop. 

This incredible treatment coming 
in the midst of the harrowing con- 
ditions in Algeria where both 
French Moslems and Christians, ter- 
rorized and suffering from the 
atrocities of fanatical rebel bands 
subsidized and equipped with arms 
from Cairo (furnished largely by 
Moscow as the shipments on the 
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captured ship Athos, the documents 
found on the five rebel leaders and 
material discovered in Sinai amply 
prove) brought the French to the 
breaking point. 


Bus what really tore the scar 
tissue off old wounds and let loose 
the wave of anti-Americanism was 
the moral denunciation coming 
from the U. S. in the form of anti- 
colonialism. Here, what one hoped 
were long-laid ghosts, Wilson and 
his League of Nations among them, 
all rose from their graves. That a 
country with a record of the geno- 
cide of the Red race, the enslave- 
ment and subsequent segregation of 
the Black race, the atomization of 
the Yellow race should dare point a 
Puritanical finger at a people who, 
though far from perfect, had a hu- 
mane and civilizing record to show 
the world in its overseas territories 
seemed the zenith of hypocrisy. 
(Foreign Minister Christian  Pi- 
neau’s and Jacques Soustelle’s sub- 
sequent presentation of this record 
should certainly speak more elo- 
quently than I can.) 

Here | must pause for a moment 
on the word “hypocrisy,” wishing 
for the talent of a Talleyrand and 
the patience of Job. 

As no one ever sees himself as 
others see him, I am sure most 
Americans going their well-inten- 
tioned way will be shocked to find 
that this odious epithet has been 
fastened on them. I am sure it has 
never dawned on them why they 
could or should be looked on as 
hypocrites. But as I am concerned 
with bringing to light some of the 
reasons for the Franco-American 
malentendu in a desire to see it dis- 
appear forever, I would be a hypo- 
crite myself not to call attention to 
some of these reasons. 
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For instance, because we choose 
to refer politely to the concentra- 
tion camps in which we have shut 
up what remains of the Indians as 
“Reservations” does not make this 
rose by any other name smell 
sweeter. Lest one think I am exag- 
gerating about the Redskin’s plight, 
let me quote from an American 
authority, Father George H. Dunne, 
S.J.: 

“What brought the Indians to 
this pass? All the muddled, often 
contradictory, policies which have 
characterized the government’s han- 
dling of the Indian problem over 
the years. First, we effectively de- 
stroyed the American Indian’s way 
of life. Next, we isolated him on 
lonely reservations, making it im- 
possible for him to integrate him- 
self with the white man’s way of 
life. ... The reservations must go. 
But they must not go until the In- 
dians have been adequately pre- 
pared. The abandonment of pater- 
nalism must be a gradual process 
and must be carried out in such a 
way that the many legal and moral 
obligations which the government 
has incurred, and so often violated, 
are scrupulously fulfilled.” 

If this whets your appetite I refer 
you to the article from which it is 
taken: “The Indian’s Dilemma” 
(Commonweal, Jan. 4, 1957). Per- 
sonally, it leaves me pensive. Espe- 
cially as it is found in the Common- 
weal of all places, where the drums 
of anti-colonialism have been beaten 
the loudest for quite a long time. 
Could it be that even our intel- 
lectual elite is afflicted with the cur- 
rent naiveté? 


By now most Americans must 
know that the forced removal of the 
British and the French from their 
positions in the Middle East has 
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created a vacuum which, according 
to the pattern already established 
in other parts of the globe will in no 
time be filled by Soviet presence or 
influence. What is the alternative? 
Only an American presence. And 
what will that signify? In the pres- 
ent state of mind, which is natu- 
rally being exploited by elements 
that have interest to wreck the At- 
lantic Alliance as well as by others 
whose resentment and bitterness 
are pathological, it will be taken to 
mean that American “hypocrisy” is 
again at work, this time in a Machi- 
avellian form. 

Certain publications and _ indi- 
viduals in France have already 
made it appear that after ousting 
its former allies, the U. S. pretext 
will now be to save the region from 
Communism, but in reality to get its 
hands on the Black Gold nearby 
for which the oil companies and 
their stockholders are waiting in 
the wings. That there is perhaps 
one per cent of truth in this we can 
concede, but when such an attitude 
becomes generalized it is very seri- 
ous and cannot be shrugged off as 
just a touch of inevitable “have-not” 
envy. 

When tightening his belt to meet 
heavy taxes the middle-of-the-road 
American’s ire is justifiably aroused 
to find himself taken for a modern 
Croesus by foreigners. But once 
again our Dollar Diplomacy “throw- 
ing it around” has, in the eyes of 
the watching world, left us open to 
this interpretation. As a case in 
point the Cleveland Plain Dealer has 
this to say: 

“Over the years there have been 
numerous abuses of the use of 
American money. Not all of them 
are due to men in the field. Much 
is traceable to Washington itself, 
where the attitude seemed to be to 
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get rid of it as fast as possible by 
any means available. ... The Amer- 
ican people have a right to know 
what is being done with their 
money. But it is doubtful if an 
honest and thorough look will be 
taken at this matter.” 


I. the Suez “mess” were but one 
isolated case of bad diplomatic 
bungling, inasmuch as honest at- 
tempts are now being made to 
remedy the deplorable situation it 
created, it would be wiser and more 
charitable to make a fresh start. But 
what most people fear is that we are 
dealing with something chronic 
(due to a deep-seated cause in our 
policy-makers) that may break out 
again any time like a rash. 

Among the various suggestions to 
explain this cause my attention 
focuses on two. One is inherent in 
the American character itself; the 
other, of more recent date, by name 
of Progressive Education, seems to 
have gotten under way in the Roar- 
ing Twenties when Willie couldn’t 
go to college without a raccoon coat. 
So much has been written on the 
disciplines that progressive educa- 
tion discards and the strange con- 
ditioning of the individuals sub- 
mitted to its canons, that I will only 
refer to them here as a subject for 
meditation in the light of our 
strange performances. 


‘Tuas has been no end of analysts, 
satirists, even admirers of the Amer- 


ican character, both native and 
foreign. But because my purpose is 
to help us to see ourselves in a way 
to which we are unaccustomed so 
that thereby we will better under- 
stand other people’s reactions to us 
(in this case the French), I will 
turn to André Maurois and Henri 
Peyre, two sympathetic and pene- 
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trating observers who have lived for 
extended periods in the U. S. These 
quotes are from their respective ar- 
ticles in the special issue of La 
Table Ronde (Editions Plon), Sept. 
1956: “Tableau de la Civilisation 
Américaine”’: 

Maurois: “As Europeans our 
thought is essentially historic. Any 
abstract theory or reasoning on 
present and future action is im- 
mediately laden for us with sou- 
venirs and examples which destroy 
its purity. That causes us to think 
in a more realistic manner, which 
of itself is sane, but it weighs down 
our hopes and often prevents them 
from soaring. We can measure this 
weight of the past by our resistance 
to the idea of a united Europe. 
American thought, when it is not 
purely pragmatic, remains volun- 
tarily in the stratosphere of abstrac- 
tions where it encounters little re- 
sistance. 

“I am prepared to say that if 
American civilization presents a 
danger, it is less through its mate- 
rialism than through a certain in- 
ability to temper an intransigent 
idealism with realism. 

“Far from being a materialist, the 
American seems to me to wander 
in the modern world as the Don 
Quixote of our time. He has left 
his village to right wrongs, to de- 
liver captive nations, to aid under- 
developed countries, to offer to the 
whole world his way of life which 
he considers the best. He has given 
his blood and his money to this 
~ause. He has met with serious set- 
backs and encountered not only 
little gratitude but a veritable hos- 
tility. Sometimes he tilts at wind- 
mills; sometimes he snatches a 
damsel from a seducer by whom 
she only yearns to be seduced. In 
the last analysis he fails because 
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his natural tendency pushes him to 
extremes. 

“This inclination toward ex- 
tremes ought not to surprise us. 
Americans are the descendants of 
Europeans who emigrated because 
they couldn’t live if their inclina- 
tion toward extremes was unsatis- 
fied. In every situation the 
American seeks a hero and a villain. 
But most of the time he has before 
him only poor human beings 
wrapped in a mixture of vices and 
virtues. He refuses this reality. 

“Several observers have remarked 
that the American disappointed by 
life reminds them of certain heroes 
of Dostoievsky. The same sense of 
guilt, the same habit of monologues, 
the same mind tormented by the 
diabolical round of great ideas, 
the same tendency to eccentricity, 
the same messianism and interior 
violence.” 


Denna two decades at Yale Henri 
Peyre has had ample opportunity to 
study our youth at close range. 
These are some of his observations: 

“On the literature, art and his- 
tory of France, outside of France 
itself, America is the country which 
today produces the most abundant 
and distinguished works. .. . Amer- 
ican students today are doing much 
better work than formerly... . Yet 
a latent pragmatism remains the 
dominant psychology of the coun- 
try. ... A revolutionary tendency, 
however, is being confirmed; there 
is a change (brought about by the 
need for savants, engineers, gen- 
erals and diplomats of an elite) in 
the habit of a ‘democratic’ leveling, 
of holding back for the laggers. .. . 
The emphasis is on the social sci- 
ences; the humanities are neg- 
lected. ... 

“It needed a strenuous campaign 
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recently to alert public opinion of 
the danger to the country this lack 
of interest in foreign languages is 
at a period when America is in- 
extricably united to the rest of the 
world. . . . This exclusive faith in 
techniques and the quantitative 
makes one believe that most of life’s 
problems are capable of being 
solved easily once one has assem- 
bled the quantitative data and re- 
duced everything to percentages. 
The result is that one doesn’t know 
men and their psychology. Balzac, 
Dostoievsky, Shakespeare, Moliére, 
Homer enable one to better under- 
stand a Hitler or a Stalin, a busi- 
ness man, a politician or an ambi- 
tious person, than too many facts 
and figures. 

“No less important than the han- 
dling of ideas is the faculty of ana- 
lyzing them, the gift of perceiving 
nuances and of reading between the 
lines — something often lacking in 
Americans formed according to too 
quantitative methods. The facility 
with which soldiers yielded to Chi- 
nese propaganda during the Korean 
war or accepted with candor the 
obsequious declarations of certain 
Germans after 1945 revealed a most 
disturbing lack of the critical sense. 
... There is a grave imbalance be- 
tween these young men’s scientific 
development and their intellectual 
and emotional maturity, between 
their unlimited power over matter 
and their inability to improve, 
sometimes to understand, man... . 
The young American of 1956 is anx- 
ious, he no longer believes in in- 
definite progress . . . the anguish of 
America is real.” 


I THOUGHT of this the other eve- 
ning when listening to Dr. Ian 
Fraser, Director of the American 
Library in Paris, who had just re- 
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turned from his yearly trip to the 
U. S. where in twenty-two states he 
had given seventy-two lectures to 
Americans of all types. He is one 
of our best ambassadors and his 
French audience received him with 
grateful warmth. His _ subject: 
“French Problems as_ seen by 
Americans” was treated with a 
maximum of objectivity and com- 
prehension that made a deep im- 
pression. We need more work like 
that. 

Among other things he said: 
“You think you have made your- 
selves known to Americans when 
you have shown them Chartres, the 
Louvre, Moliére and your wines. 
Yes, these are among your treas- 
ures, but you have not known how 
to show them your greatest treas- 
ure, the inestimable treasure of 
your family life.” 

If, far from the turbulence of the 
great capital—the political labora- 
tory of the Western world where 
every type of government has been 
tried—Americans were more famil- 
iar with the French countryside the 
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“instability” which so _ disturbs 
them would be seen in a different 
perspective. Sprinkled over the 
rich soil of France are numberless 
clusters of little villages with their 
tiny gray stone houses seemingly 
screwed into the earth forever. 
Here we find the nation’s continu- 
ity and permanence; here the mid- 
wives and the grave-diggers con- 
tinue tranquilly to ply their trades. 


I. was at the Chateau de Chavaniac, 
not far from one such as these, in 
the Haute Loire, that the man who 
has become the symbolic link be- 
tween our two countries was born 
just two centuries ago. What are 
our passing quarrels and our grow- 
ing pains in the light of our com- 
mon heritage: a thirst for freedom 
and the Rights of Man? By Septem- 
ber 6th, this great Frenchman’s 
birthday, let us have made true 
progress on the road of understand- 
ing so that like our fathers and our 
older brothers we may be able once 
more to say: 
“Lafayette, we are here!” 


Love One Another 


(From an Old Irish Proverb) 


by SISTER MIRIAM GALLAGHER, R.S.M. 


STRANGER than John’s were the words she spoke, 
This reveler from the South: 

A kind word never, never broke 
A woman’s mouth. 





HOW AN 

ARAB CHRISTIAN 
LOOKS AT 
NASSER 


by lon Finikiya 


Tw Arabs have long been aware 
of their vocation as the chosen peo- 
ple of Allah the Merciful. Like the 
white, plunging sunlight contrast- 
ing with the deep shades of the 
solemn mosques of Cairo, so their 
vocation has contrasted with the 
dark realities of the Arab world. In 
times past, there was the ignominy 
of their inglorious oppression by 
the Turks, the slurs to their dignity 
in the maneuvers of the French, 
British, Americans and Zionists, and 
finally the grim misery of the people 
of the Nile whose chiefs waded in 
corruption that made Egypt the 
laughingstock of the world. 
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ry 
I HEN one day at the head of march- 
ing regiments, appeared the young 
Colonel Gamal Abdel Nasser who 
was to shake the pyramids and the 
peace of nations. What can Arab 
Christians admire in this man? He 
put an end to an utterly rotten re- 
gime that was completely uncon- 
cerned about the welfare of the 
Egyptian people and the prestige of 
their country. Nasser, coming him- 
self from the ranks of the common 
people, felt it his vocation to end 
the oppression of the poor and to 
restore Egypt's self-respect. Un- 
like so many other Arab chiefs, he 
refused all bribes, showing great 
moral integrity. He still lives sim- 
ply. His portraits always show him 
as a simple officer or family man, 
never a demigod as Hitler, Mussolini 
and Stalin loved to be pictured. He 
spoke sincerely when he said, “I 
have not the heart of a dictator.” 
Nasser was the real organizer of 
the revolution. The broadminded, 
deeply pious, immensely well-read 
and paternal Mohammed Naguib, so 
intensely loved by Christians as 
well as Moslems, had been brought 
into the plot at a later date in order 
to lend it his personal prestige. 
Christians were pleased by the 
frequent broadcasts allotted to their 
religious services under the new 
regime and were relieved at the 
suppression of the Moslem Brother- 
hood which demanded an old-style 
theocratic state, with Christians 
existing by tolerance, if at all. 


ee to a consideration of inter- 
national events and their repercus- 


sions: First France (whose weak 
and precarious governments had to 
face pressure from fanatic North 
African colonists possessed of a 
poor-white mentality) had imposed 
a fantastic solution supposed to 
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raise the status of Algerian Arabs: 
all Algerians, irrespective of race, 
religion, history and patriotic fee:- 
ing, were declared to be Frenchmen. 
In practice the French do not treat 
or consider the Algerians as French- 
men, and the legislation pertaining 
to the respective representation of 
French colonists and Arab Alger- 
ians is shameless. How could Abdel 
Nasser, head of the strongest Arab 
state, maintain the dignity of his 
position while neglecting brother 
Arabs unjustly treated in nearby 
territory? 

Then, too, he was expected to 
wipe out the humiliation of the de- 
feat by Israel in 1948. In fact it was 
the discovery that their defeat had 
been due to royal graft that decided 
the officers to start a revolution. 

Most important of all, the corner- 
stone of his project for freeing the 
Egyptian peasant from an almost 
animal existence was the construc- 
tion of a vast dam above Aswan. 
At length, Abdel Nasser was 
able to tell his people proudly that 
Egypt’s political and business pres- 
tige was so high that the United 
States, Britain and France had 
agreed to share in financing the new 
scheme. 

But he had on his frontiers an 
enemy whose army was as large as 
all the Arab forces put together, 
made of men hardened to danger, 





Ibn Finikiya presents the Arab Christian 
viewpoint of that controversial figure who at 
the moment bestrides the Suez Canal. Abdel 
Nasser, he contends, is no “little Hitler” but 
a man of personal simplicity and integrity. 
But as he is also fiery and ambitious, the 
clash of events may well prove beyond his 
control. Personal prestige means more than 
life itself to the Arab, says Ibn Finikiya, and 
until Westerners grasp that fact, they will 
never be able to treat successfully with 
Orientals whether on the personal or na- 
tional level. 
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fanatic and well-trained. Needing 
arms, and naturally getting little 
from the Powers that had created 
Israel, Abdel Nasser turned too 
friendly a face toward Russia and 
her satellites. America, not caring 
to be trifled with, withdrew her of- 
fer, followed by Britain and France, 
alleging Egypt’s incapacity to carry 
out her share of the financing. 
Gamal Abdel Nasser would have to 
face his people, eat his words, go 
back on his promise and admit that 
his government was still regarded 
as incompetent. 


Tue Westerner will perhaps never 
grasp the importance in Arab coun- 
tries of personal prestige even in 
daily life, because he has behind 
him generations of good government 
and public order whereby both pri- 
vate individuals and authority are 


amply safeguarded. But in the ter- 
ritories formerly ruled by Turks, 


once a man has shown the least 
weakness, his authority goes and 
everyone may take advantage of 
him forever after. 

This explains the seemingly sui- 
cidal reactions which make West- 
erners doubt the sanity of Arabs. 
A boy will leave school and jeopar- 
dize his future to protest against 
some small punishment that seems 
to him unjust; a workman will be 
rebellious or surly and risk unem- 
ployment and misery rather than 
appear to submit to some employer 
who, he feels, is treating him dis- 
honorably. Until Westerners un- 
derstand this, they will never treat 
successfully with Orientals whether 
on the personal or national level. 
With the least loss of prestige, the 
least slip, all authority is lost in the 
Arab world, whether it be that of a 
schoolmaster or a dictator. 

With even Russia unsympathetic 
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except in her propaganda, President 
Abdel Nasser could only “save face” 
by the spectacular seizure of the 
Canal and by violent anti-Western 
speeches. With these speeches em- 
phasizing the unity of all Arabs 
everywhere in a fight against West- 
ern imperialism anywhere, he as- 
sumed even greater prestige as the 
destined leader of the resurgent 
Arab World. 


Waar was there here that began to 
worry Arab Christians? Their anxi- 
ety must be viewed against the 
mentality of the Moslem city mobs 
and certain measures seemingly 
pandering to it taken by the Egyp- 
tian regime. 

Let us be quite clear that those 
pious Moslems who read the Koran 
and the sayings of the early Caliphs 
in an impartial search for divinely- 
revealed truth, consider Christians 
as “closest to them in friendship,” 
to quote the words of their prophet 
Mohammed. They especially vene- 
rate monks and priests. Faithful to 
the true Islam, some governments, 
especially that of Iraq with its be- 
loved young king, have gained the 
allegiance of Christians by treating 
them in a spirit of equity. 

But there have been Moslem re- 
gimes in history that have treated 
Christians as “protected persons” 
in the sense of regarding them as a 
community without rights of citi- 
zenship, without any rights as 
against Moslems who might do them 
violence. They have permitted 
Christians to live and worship not 
as a right but as a favor. Even now 
there are Arab countries from 
which all Christian ministers are 
rigorously excluded. 

Unfortunately, in big towns 
where there is no personal friendly 
contact between Christians and 
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Moslems, this dangerous attitude so 
sasily turning to violence is all too 
prevalent. 


Gawar ABDEL NASSER himself is 
not particularly fanatical. At first 
he seemed to strongly favor a secu- 
lar state with religious equality, 
but he had to bow to the people’s 
fanaticism for several reasons. He 
apparently wanted to gain the sym- 
pathy of the Moslem masses of Leb- 
anon, Syria, Jordan and Saudi 
Arabia and especially of the un- 
happy Palestinian refugees so easily 
provoked to extremes. This is prob- 
ably why he has declared that, un- 
der the new Constitution, Islam is 
the state religion of Egypt. 
Incidentally, there is a_ wide- 
spread rumor that it was fear of 
Nasser’s hold on the masses that 
led other Arab chiefs to refrain 


from giving him any practical help. 


Since he was making dramatic de- 
cisions which would involve the 
whole Arab world in great danger 
and financial loss without consult- 
ing them beforehand, some of the 
chiefs seemed divided between the 
desire to placate public opinion and 
secret hopes of Nasser’s eclipse. 
Abdel Nasser also sought to profit 
by the general hatred of the imper- 
ialist powers which are Christian at 
least in tradition. The Arabs feel 
that Europeans despise them for 
their Moslem religion, so by a natu- 
ral reaction they hold all the more 
firmly toit. And eventually they hope 
to avenge this Christian contempt. 
Finally, it is hard for a man like 
Colonel Abdel Nasser, lacking the 
wide culture of Mohammed Naguib, 
to remain uninfluenced by the con- 
servative ideas of a milieu composed 
largely of illiterates and taught by 
religious chiefs of very narrow 
views and who, equating Arabism 
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with Islam put Arabism before their 
country. 


| September, 1955, not long after 
the disappearance of Mohammed 
Naguib from public life, the Tri- 
bunals were suppressed. These were 
courts where sheiks, bishops and 
rabbis heard the complaints of their 
own subjects on such matters as 
marriage, divorce, legitimacy, in- 
heritance, etc., and passed judg- 
ment according to their respective 
religious laws—their decisions hav- 
ing the same force as civil law. 
Henceforth, while piaintiffs were 
still to be judged by their own laws, 
the judge in the case could be of 
any religion. Now, it could hardly 
be expected that a judge be expert 
in any other religious law than his 
own, And such a situation would 
work more to the detriment of 
Christians than it would to Mos- 
lems. A man who became a Moslem 
solely in order to divorcee a wife 
taken in Christian marriage was to 
be more favored than ever—against 
the advice of spiritually-minded 
Moslem sheiks themselves. 

When the bishops protested 
against the new regulations, the 
authorities went further and de- 
clared that all cases were to be tried 
according to the civil code—inevi- 
tably based on Islamic custom. 

Then in March, 1956, came a di- 
rection obliging Christian schools 
(mostly foreign) to assume the re- 
sponsibility of teaching the Moslem 
religion to their Moslem pupils 
(although it is against one’s con- 
science to teach what one does not 
believe) and a threat of closure 
was made against any school that 
tried to evade the issue by refusing 
Moslem pupils. Inconsistently 
enough, the radio later exhorted 
people not to send their children 
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to foreign schools. On this point, 
incidentally, a compromise has been 
reached. 

Taken altogether, these acts were 
sufficient to cause alarm to the 
Christians. And when Abdel Nas- 
ser’s speeches began to influence 
the town mobs and refugees, further 
agitated by the Communists, certain 
fearless Maronite Catholics in the 
Lebanon openly spoke of the danger 
of Egyptian-Communist imperial- 
ism imperiling the independence 
of other Arab countries and their 
democratic liberties. 


— at the time of the inva- 
sion of Egypt, in November last 
year, rumors began to fly around 
the Lebanon of an armed plot, en- 
gineered with foreign help, to over- 
throw the present Lebanese Consti- 
tution, with its Christian (Maro- 
nite) President and Moslem Prime 
Minister. 

Possibly the rumors were dis- 
torted, perhaps even zealots were 
acting without mandate from the 
=gyptian Government, but certainly 
the Moslems were aroused as never 
before. There were ten or twenty 
copies of Nasser’s photo in every 
Moslem shop window, with none of 
the Lebanese President or Arab 
Kings—-certainly not of the King of 
Iraq! And the rumors, imperialist 
inventions or not, were too similar 
even in detail not to cause fear and 
fury among Christians. Christians 
found themselves confronted with a 
united Islamic world where the 
common sense, piety and liberality 
of certain of the Moslem aristoc- 
racy, of the peasants and the intel- 
lectuals would not prevent the de- 
struction of the liberties of the 
minorities. 

The vast majority of Christians 
do not want a return to imperialist 
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foreign rule, but as long as such 
crises can occur Christians will un- 
derstandably look for some sort of 
international guarantee—especially 
a guarantee to uphold the present 
egalitarian constitution of the 
Lebanon, which in turn is a guar- 
antee to preserve the democratic 
liberties of minorities in other Arab 
League states. The elder Arab 
statesmen, who have so often found 
the Lebanon a convenient refuge in 
times of trouble, are only too well 
aware of its value. 

Fortunately, a fine and vigorous 
government formed by the Presi- 
dent under the leadership of the 
Moslem Sami Solh, a real Lebanese 
patriot, helped by the excellent rela- 
tions between the Maronite Patri- 
arch and the Moslem religious lead- 
ers, have given this unique country 
—the Switzerland of the Near East 

-unprecedented political unity, 
economic strength, stability and 
freedom. Agitation has ceased, and 
its people are happy over the result- 
ant influx of foreign capital and in- 
dustry. In 1955 Rashid Karami suc- 
ceeded Sami Solh as Lebanon’s 
Prime Minister. 

As for Egypt at present, Chris- 
tians are worried about further 
hasty measures, this time demand- 
ing the transfer of foreign-held 
‘apital and companies to Egyptian 
hands. Faced with insecurity, large 
numbers of Egypt’s commercial 
class, composed mainly of Orthodox 
Greeks and Catholic Lebanese, are 
returning to their hcineland. 


To sum up, a Christian sees Abdel 
Nasser as a young chief full of zeal 
and possessing a great heart, ambi- 
tious but without experience, one 
who had no intention of going to 
extremes but who has been carried 
away by events beyond his control. 





Lay Spirituality and Spiritual Reading 


by KILIAN McDONNELL, O.S.B. 


Tue Church has always distin- 
guished between the clerical state 
and the lay state. And when reli- 
gious life, in the technical sense, de- 
veloped in the fourth century, she 
distinguished between the conse- 
crated state of monks and nuns and 
the state of the laity living in the 
world. The religious state, which, 
for present purposes will be under- 
stood as embracing the clerical 
state, was recognized as being of a 
higher order than the lay state. On 
the other hand, holiness was not 
identified exclusively with any one 
state. By the Middle Ages the dis- 
tinction between the religious state 
and the lay state had fallen victim 
to the danger inherent in its mak- 
ing. The less noble, the lay state 
with the spirituality proper to it, 
was granted only secondary, deriva- 
tive existence. 

As a result there developed a clas- 
sical concept of holiness, a concept 
which was identified with the reli- 
gious life. The majority of those 
canonized were those who had lived 
in monasteries or convents. Those 
canonized saints who did not ac- 
tually enter religious life at a ten- 
der age usually spent their last 
years within the cloister. If their 
condition in life would not permit 
them to enter religious life, we are 
assured that they longed for the 
cloister and lived as though they 
were religious. 


‘Ton classical concept of holiness, 
the identification of holiness with 
the religious state, made it difficult 
to speak of holiness in terms of 
marriage, or of the unmarried state 
in the world. The holiness of a 
married man’s life was conceived 
not so much in terms of family life, 
fatherhood, spiritual leadership, 
conjugal life, social and civic obli- 
gations, as in terms of some rela- 
tionship, proximate or remote, to 
religious life. 

Since holiness was conceived in 
terms of religious life, the devout 
layman tended to establish some 
bond between himself and a monas- 
tic community. The rise of the 
Oblates and the third orders is due 
in some measure to the identifica- 
tion of holiness with the religious 
life. This, of course, is not entirely 
undesirable; quite the contrary. 





Rey. Kilian McDonnell, 0.S.B., of St. 
John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn., rectifies 
a concept of spirituality prevalent in times 
past which identified holiness with the reli- 
gious state and viewed the layman as a 
second-rate citizen of the Kingdom. Fortu- 
nately, as Father McDonnell shows, the 
specifics of the spirituality proper to the lay 
vocation have received increasing attention 
in recent years and more and more worth- 
while books, written primarily for the lay- 
man, have appeared. In fact it may be said 
that we are fast approaching the era of the 
layman. Father McDonnell is on the edito- 
rial staff of Worship and is the author of 
Nothing but Christ. 
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The fact is not 
merely recorded. 

Under the influence of the clas- 
sical concept of holiness there de- 
veloped in the minds of some an 
attitude which detracted from even 
the lesser status of the lay state. 
This attitude was never representa- 
tive of the Church’s teaching: in- 
deed, it was a corruption of dogma. 

Expressed in somewhat extreme 
terms the attitude would be charac- 
terized thus. The lay state did not 
have an integrity of its own, and its 
holiness could only be borrowed 
holiness. It was not thought that 
the layman could grow up to the 
fullness of Christianity because he 
was not considered an authentic 
Christian. His authenticity as a 
Christian was established by some 
relationship to the authentic Chris- 
tian life, the religious state. Both 
his state in life and the spirituality 
with which he was nourished were 
derivative and secondhand. In prac- 
tice the lesser was denied autonomy 
and value. The more noble part 
ended up being the whole. 


lamented here, 


Tus brief historical sketch, guilty 
of superficiality and oversimplifica- 
tion, indicates the main lines of 
historical development. Because of 
the classical concept of holiness, 
almost all writers of spiritual books 
wrote from a background of the re- 
ligious life. Lay people looking for 
spiritual reading found few books 
which took into consideration the 
peculiar circumstances of lay life. 
The devout wife and mother read 
the same sermon on chastity as the 
Lady Abbess. And when the young 
merchant of high religious ideals 
opened his book of devotions he 
read: “As often as I have gone 
among men I have come back less 
a man.” 


Up to the twentieth century spir- 
itual writers tended to neglect the 
lay state. There is the notable ex- 
ception of the school of devout hu- 
manism, the charter of which is 
The Introduction to the Devout Life, 
by St. Francis de Sales. Excepting 
the writers of this school of spirit- 
uality, it can be said that until the 
twentieth century comparatively 
little was written along the lines of 
lay spirituality. 

The new appreciation of the lay 
state and lay spirituality was not 
without its exaggerations. Particu- 
larly in books on the married state 
there has been some expansive writ- 
ing. A few authors, tainted with 
theological romanticism, evolved a 
conjugal mysticism full of misty 
simplicities. Now and then there 
can be found an overstatement of 
the dignity of the single state lived 
in the world. 

The danger these exaggerations 
posed was real enough to elicit an 
encyclical on virginity from Pope 
Pius XII in which he complained of 
those, who, “straying from the 
right path in this matter, so exalt 
marriage as to rank it ahead of vir- 
ginity and thus depreciate chastity 
consecrated to God and clerical celi- 
bacy.” 


A DEFINITION of terms will help 
clarify the problem. The proximate 
end of any way of life, religious or 
lay, is holiness. Holiness is one and 
the same for all. It is the participa- 
tion and growth in the life and love 
of God. This proximate end of all 


Christian striving is common to 
pope, bishop, priest, monk, nun, lay 
person. Also common to all are the 
ordinary means of sanctification: 
theological virtues, sacraments, 
prayer, mortification, spiritual 
reading. There are other means of 
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sanctification which are not com- 
mon to all; these are the states of 
life, the religious state and the state 
of the laity living in the world. The 
two states are two means to 
end, holiness. 

Now objectively the religious state 
is a higher state than the lay state 
because the religious is consecrated 
directly to God’s service. But if the 
religious state is a more noble state, 
does that mean that the lay state 
and the married state are wanting 
in nobility? If the religious state is 
a high state, is the lay state a low 
state? Obviously not. Both the Em- 
pire State building and the United 
Nations building are high buildings. 
That the Empire State building is 
higher does not mean that the 
United Nations building is a low 
building. Both are high, but one is 
higher. 


one 


Wuex we compare, not the merits 


of objective states of life, but the 
subjective merits of persons, we de- 
scend from the abstract to the con- 
crete. No one, least of all religious, 
supposes that the high perfection of 
the religious life is, in all actuality, 
repeated in each religious. The 
good married layman is undoubted- 
ly a holier man than the poor reli- 
gious, though the latter belongs to 
a higher state of life. The higher 
state is a better means of sanctifica- 
tion, but it does not automatically, 
as by magic, transform the reli- 
gious into a holier man than the 
layman. 

When all is said, there is a basic 
unfairness about the comparison 
between a specific religious and a 
specific layman. If a layman is liv- 
ing his God-given vocation, he can 
attain perfection. The layman is 
supposedly living in the state which 
God has willed as his vocation. 
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Where else but in God’s will is per- 
fection and holiness to be found? 

Does the less noble state of the 
layman reduce him to a second-rate 
Christian, and is his spirituality to 
be derivative, an emasculated re- 
ductionism, a substitution of the 
commodious truth for the terrible 
truth? The layman, no less than 
the religious, is an authentic Chris- 
tian. His Christian commitment is 
not distinguished from that of a re- 
ligious in that it is less whole, but 
in being wholly committed in a 
different way. His dedication is 
less direct, but it is not less whole. 
No man goes to God by halves. 

That he lives out his commit- 
ment in the world does not detract 
from its totality. There is little ad- 
vantage and little truth in a pious 
contempt for the worldly condition 
in which the vast majority of Chris- 
tians must attain their God. Pius 
XII in speaking of Secular Insti- 
tutes said that their members must 
exercise their apostolate “in the 
world” and, so to speak, “by means 
of the world.” The ordinary lay- 
man, married and unmarried, must 
sanctify himself in the world and, 
in a sense, “by means of the world.” 
The lay state demands a certain in- 
volvement in things, in the world. 
This involvement is not a matter of 
toleration, but of vocation. 

The specifics of the spirituality 
proper to the lay vocation have re- 
ceived increasing attention in the 
past few years. Two recent books 
are especially noteworthy: The 
Role of the Laity in the Church, by 
Gerard Philips, and Lay People in 
the Church, by Yves M. Congar. 
These books, especially Father Con- 
gar’s, are difficult reading. The 
average layman will find Michael 
de la Bedoyere’s The Layman in the 
Church easier to assimilate, 
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Waar are some of the elements of 
lay spirituality? Since most of the 
spiritual books in the past were 
written in the spirit of the classical 
concept of holiness, it might be well 
to take the three religious vows as 
a point of departure. While treat- 
ing of the vows an attempt will be 
made to show the difficulties lay 
people encounter when reading 
spiritual books which take the vows 
for granted. 


Poverty: Some religious give up 
the free disposal of private prop- 
erty, and others give up even the 
right to own property. A layman— 
for the present only the married 
layman is considered—cannot com- 
pletely renounce property. Indeed, 
the acquisition of property and a 
modicum of wealth is a virtuous act 
and a duty. The parents have a 
duty to acquire sufficient property 
to insure the stability and well- 
being of their family. That a hus- 
band and wife eagerly await the 
day when they can own their own 
home is only right. Once they own 
it they would deprive their family 
of a great good if they did not nour- 
ish a deep love for it. 

Though the married too must 
practice the spirit of poverty and 
detachment, their state in life de- 
mands a certain involvement in 
things, an involvement which would 
be scandalous if found in a reli- 
gious. In the matter of property 
what is vice for the religious might 
well be virtue for the layman. 

The father’s ideal is not to limit 
his wife and children to the neces- 
sities, and superfluity is not neces- 
sarily an evil. A car, a boat, a vaca- 
tion may not be necessities, but they 
may be an aid to family life. Hus- 
bands and wives sin in the matter 
of poverty when they become so 
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preoccupied with the acquisition 
and management of property that 
they have little time to spend with 
their children and each other and 
God, or when the acquisition of 
property is seen as an end in itself, 
apart from the good of the family. 
Little wonder, then, that the lay- 
man despairs of attaining real holi- 
ness when he reads in spiritual 
books written for religious that he 
must despise the things of this 
world. If private ownership must 
be rooted out of religious as a vice, 
such is not the case for the layman. 
For him ownership is a virtue. The 
layman’s reading should imbue him 
with a spirit of poverty. His read- 
ing should make it clear that Our 
Lord’s words on detachment have 
relevance for the layman. Also, it 
should make it clear that he attains 
holiness not by renouncing things, 
but by using them well. This is 
God’s will, the layman’s vocation. 


Chastity: Perhaps the technical 
term “vow of chastity” is somewhat 
unfortunate. To some it seems to 
imply that those who marry and 
use their marriage rights are un- 
chaste. But married people, too, are 
bound to a type of chastity. The 
marriage rite of the Old Slavonic 
liturgy, it is interesting to note, re- 
peats again and again the prayer 
for chastity. The chastity of the 
married person is something quite 
different from the chastity of the 
religious. The consciences of mar- 
ried people are sometimes disturbed 
when they read about “fleeing the 
flesh” in spiritual books destined 
for religious. In the minds of these 
married people chastity usually 
means one thing—celibacy. 

What attitude are married people 
to take with regard to the thoughts, 
emotions, and actions which lead to 
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the marriage act? In this matter 
rules made for religious are not 
very helpful. If married people try 
to follow them, they may impair 
one of the bonds, not indeed the 
strongest bond, which bind husband 
and wife in comradeship. The un- 
qualified insistence upon chastity, 
rightly found in books for religious, 
may lead some married people to 
think of sex as something about 
which God is not very happy, some- 
thing which is a result of sin, some- 
thing which is unworthy of a spir- 
itual man. 

It is not rare to find among de- 
vout married people persons who 
feel that the marriage act, though 
not actually sinful, is as close to 
being sinful as one can come. Be- 
sides equating chastity with celi- 
bacy, they tend to a 
distortion, the identification of 
chastity with asexuality. Such 
would be surprised to learn that St. 
Thomas, the Angelic Doctor, con- 
sidered an insensitive aversion to 
all sexual pleasure a defect; vitium 
is the word St. Thomas used. St. 
Thomas thought of the marriage 
act not simply as good, but as “a 
surpassing good”; bonum excellens 
are his words. 

The marriage act can hardly be 
taken out of the context of con- 
jugal spirituality. The union of 
bodies and souls in some way be- 
longs to the wider sacred sign of 
the sacrament of marriage. The 
marriage act belongs to the fullness 
of the sign which looks to the union 
between Christ and the Church for 
its meaning. The husband and 
wife perform a holy act, an act in 
the very performance of which God 
gives grace. Because of their voca- 
tion they are, in part, sanctified 
by the marriage act, not in spite 
of it. 


more radical 
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There are only a few good books 
on conjugal spirituality. Recom- 
mended titles are: Marriage, a Great 
Sacrament, by Jacques Leclercq; 
What God Has Joined Together, by 
Gustave Thibon; Life Together, by 
Wingfield Hope. The chapter on 
marriage in Eugene Boylan’s ex- 
cellent book This Tremendous 
Lover is very good. 


Obedience: Books of spiritual 
reading which treat of obedience 
have in mind the religious who is 
bound by vow to obey his legitimate 
superior. When an _ uninformed 
and unformed lay person tries to 
regulate his life according to the 
norms of religious obedience as 
found in spiritual books, he estab- 
lishes a basic dislocation. Although 
it is recognized that obedience plays 
an important part in his life, the 
layman’s role in daily life is more 
that of commander than that of 
commanded. If the layman is to be 
likened to a religious at all, it must 
be not to the religious subject, to 
whom the ordinary spiritual book 
is directed, but rather to the reli- 
gious superior. 

The religious has many of the 
major and a host of minor deci- 
sions made for him by his supe- 
riors. Though he may and should 
show initiative, it is an initiative 
which comes under obedience and 
is guided by obedience. The mar- 
ried person, on the contrary, has to 
make almost all decisions, major 
and minor, and only he can make 
them. No one is over him to save 
him from himself. His approach to 
obedience is more that of the reli- 
gious superior than that of the reli- 
gious subject. Obedience sanctifies 
the layman as il does the religious. 
The layman, however, is sanctified 
by making the best decisions rather 
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than in surrendering the privilege 
of making decisions. 

The exercise of authority offers 
many opportunities for self-denial. 
A decision has to be made, an order 
given. Will the parent exercise his 
authority in the interest of the 
family or of himself? Will he hide 
behind his authority and thunder 
commands at the children? Will he 
exercise his authority over the chil- 
dren as though they were things, 
pieces of property, or as though 
they were persons? Will the par- 
ents co-operate in making deci- 
sions, or will decisions be arbitra- 
rily imposed by one of them? 


Tuese are some of the elements 
which must be taken into account 
in any definition of lay spirituality. 
In so brief a treatment nothing has 
been said of the apostolate, liturgy, 
prayer, mortification, all of which 
belong to the integral Christian life. 

Happily a number of books writ- 
ten for the laity have apostolic con- 
tent. Among the better titles are 
You Are Not Your Own, by Dennis 
Geaney; Apostolic lich, by Vincent 
Giese; Lend Me Your Hands, by 
Bernard Meyer. Those looking for 
a simple explanation of prayer will 
find Conversation with Christ, by 
Peter Thomas Rohrbach practical 
and challenging. One of the finest 
books for the laity with a Mystical 
Body emphasis is Leo Trese’s Many 
Are One. In the field of liturgy 
Emeric Lawrence’s The Week with 
Christ combines the liturgical and 
the apostolic approach. Beginning 
at Home, by Mary Perkins Ryan is 
an interpretation of the liturgy in 
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terms of family life. For general 
liturgical orientation there is the 
minor classic Of Sacraments and 
Sacrifice, by Clifford Howell. 


Doxs all this emphasis on books 
written specifically for the laity 
mean that the reading of the great 
spiritual classics, which were writ- 
ten for religious, should be discour- 
aged? In the beginning, while they 
are being formed in the spirituality 
proper to their state in life, it 
would be better for the laity to read 
books written specifically for them. 
When they have a firm foundation 
in lay spirituality they should be 
encouraged to read the classics. Of 
course the Bible, the lives of the 
saints, the lives of Christ by 
Goodier, Ricciotti, and Daniel-Rops 
are suitable reading at every stage. 


Having been formed in the prin- 
ciples of lay spirituality they will 
be able to read the classics without 
being disturbed by the exhortations 
to renounce every human love, to 


despise every movement of the 
flesh. But for the layman to begin 
his spiritual training by forming 
himself according to a vocation and 
state of life which is not his, is to 
act foolishly because unrealistical- 
ly. The spiritual contortions to 
which such a man must subject 
himself cannot help but leave him 
something of a spiritual cripple. 
Because of his devotion and piety 
he may attain holiness. He may 
even attain sainthood. But if his 
spirituality is based on a shaky 
foundation, he will inevitably be— 
no irreverence intended — some- 
thing of a shaky saint. 





The Need for a Military Apostolate 


by THOMAS SHAFFER 


To an increasing extent, the moral 
responsibility for the formative 
years in a young man’s life is be- 
coming the property of the military 
services. Most of today’s peace time 
soldiers and sailors have come di- 
rectly from the protective influences 
of home and school into an atmos- 
phere in which moral perseverance 
depends solely on the individual, 
and in which there are few, if any, 
of the usual hometown moral safe- 
guards. 

Of course the services have chap- 
lains and chapels; each service rec- 
ognizes its moral responsibilities to 
the point of encouraging a free 
practice of religious faith. The mili- 
tary parish, from external appear- 
ances, is much like the serviceman’s 
hometown church. A Catholic feels 
at home—or he should—at Mass, 
any place. But, for some reason, 
moral conduct in the services is on 
the decline. It would be unrealistic 
to deny that some of the wrongdoers 
are Catholics and that, to some ex- 
tent, this may indicate a failure on 
the part of the military parish; 
there is a need, in other words, for 
an apostolate that is fitted to the 
demands of the man in the bar- 
racks. 


I. is not logical to suppose that 
servicemen are basically uninter- 
ested in promoting a military apos- 
tolate. Their civilian counterparts 
in Catholic Youth Organizations, 


the Young Christian Workers and 
even the various family movements 
are able to formulate a workable 
apostolate for the young layman. 
Potential apostles in uniform are 
rotting away for want of an attrac- 
tive proposal. 

Both the Military Ordinariate and 
the various official commands offer 
abundant opportunity for Catholic 
action, reception of the Sacraments 
and participation in the liturgy. 
Mass can be celebrated at any time 
of the day by a military chaplain; 
reception of Holy Communion is 
permitted, after three hours’ fast, 
in the afternoon or evening. One 
unique service the Air Force offers 
is a temporary duty assignment of 
one week each year for men who 
wish to make a closed retreat. This 
means that an airman is able to at- 
tend a retreat for one week on Uncle 
Sam’s time, without taking a leave 
(AFR 165-3A, para. 9d). These are 
too often unrealized possibilities. 
The ideal military apostolate will 
take its foundation on this “solid 
rock” of spiritual opportunity. 
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Not all parishioners of the on-post 
or on-base parish are single young 
men living in the barracks, but most 
of them are, and it is the single man 
who is vitally in need of apostolic 
activity suited to his peculiar situa- 
tion. Married men and women 
readily adapt to the traditional par- 
ish organizations and there are usu- 
ally plenty of these in any parish, 
including the one in service. 


Tu man in the barracks — ap- 
parently—isn’t suited to the K. of C. 
or Holy Name Society or the usual 
men’s organizations. In the first 
place he is probably in an age group 
not normally interested in adult or- 
ganizations. The idea that the serv- 
iceman is a mature, hardened speci- 
men is a dangerous myth; it is at 
the very base of the moral problem 
in the military. Most of the men in 
service—particularly those services 
which rely exclusively on “volun- 
teers”—are within a year of their 
high school graduation. They have 
been deprived of the protection af- 
forded by home and school more 
abruptly than they would have been 
as civilians. They have become the 
primary targets for smut peddlers, 
second-rate entertainment, off-color 
books and magazines and all the 
base attractions which make purity 
the most difficult virtue for the 
young man to cultivate. They live 
their day-to-day life in a barracks 
atmosphere that approves the worst 
and, at best, ignores anything con- 
nected with the Church. The young 
serviceman may be regarded as an 
adult by the average civilian and by 
some of his superiors, but he’s no 
more adult than any first week col- 
lege freshman. 

These make up the bulk of the 
membership of the military parish. 
If a visit to a Sunday Mass on a 
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military installation gives the im- 
pression that families constitute 
the major part of the congregation, 
it is only because the unmarried 
Catholic men aren’t there. 


Tue ordinary men’s organizations 
and activities aren’t meeting these 
moral dangers, They lack the neces- 
sary appeal to the young soldier or 
sailor. Equally unsatisfactory is 
the common type of youth organiza- 
tion; it lacks appeal because service- 
men think they are adults whether 
they are or not. 

The problem by no means ends 
there. Even if an ideal blueprint 
for a military parish organization 
could be formulated, it might be 
difficult of realization because of 
the lack of a hard core of loyal sup- 
porters. The hometown parish 
project, for all its difficulties, usu- 
ally has a group of loyal supporters 
who regularly attend meetings, as- 
sume responsibility and talk up the 
organization among their associates. 

This essential nucleus is hard to 
retain in service because of the con- 
stant turnover in parishioners. Most 
members of the on-base parish 
probably won’t be around for more 
than a year or two. Even the chap- 
lain can expect to be on his way 
before anything permanent can be 
developed, A new sort of apostolate 
is in order. 


Mosr service towns have U.S.O. 
clubs, or something like them, to 
provide for the wholesome enter- 
tainment of servicemen assigned to 


their areas. Of course these aren’t 
parish organizations and they lack 
the intimate contact with military 
activity necessary to recruit a ma- 
jority of local Catholic servicemen. 
They have one important advan- 
tage: a permanent corps of support- 
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ers and workers in the stationary 
civilian population. When the ideal 
military apostolate is put into oper- 
ation, civilians in service towns will 
bear a good share of the burden be- 
cause they alone can keep the or- 
ganization permanently alive. 

The civilian support must be at 
least partially composed of mar- 
riageable young women. If it is 
not, the organization will be failing 
in the vital business of preventing 
mixed marriages among what is 
probably the largest aggregation of 
eligible bachelors in the country. 
U.S.O. and service club activities are 
usually unobjectionable enough, but 
they are essentially unconcerned 
with the promotion of the right kind 
of marriages. 

The ideal apostolate must depend 
for support on a more permanent 
group than Catholic college and 
working girls, but it will fail to be 
popular if it doesn’t offer an oppor- 
tunity for the serviceman to locate 
the right kind of female companion- 
ship. 


Te the extent that the military 
parish apostolate depends on this 
civilian support, it may have diffi- 
culty in establishing itself overseas. 
Some help can be expected in Cath- 
olic countries where there are good 
relations between the citizenry and 
the American military and in most 
of the English-speaking overseas 
areas of operation. In the few cities 
in Canada where U. S. forces oper- 
ate, for instance, there will probably 
be as much support from civilians 
as there would be at American 
bases. 

Neither is the parish-connected 
apostolate applicable, primarily, to 
ships at sea or isolated Army and 
Air Force stations. If these situa- 
tions provide numerous obstacles 
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to a workable apostolate, it might 
also be noted that they are less vul- 
nerable with regard to many of the 
moral dangers. Specifically, they 
are almost entirely free from those 
of civilian origin. 

Of less pressing importance per- 
haps, but still a necessary part of 
the service apostolate, is encourage- 
ment and information for the young 
man contemplating the religious 
life. The service parish should have 
a working library of publications 
from the various religious orders 
for men, One seminary in San An- 
tonio conducts an open house one 
Sunday afternoon a month; special 
guests of honor are servicemen from 
surrounding bases. This sort of ac- 
tivity will be eminently more suc- 
cessful when it is co-ordinated 
within an active parish apostolate. 


Tue average service town provides 
Catholic organizations outside 
either the military or civilian par- 
ishes—such activities as those spon- 
sored by the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference in co-operation 
with the U.S.O., or the service func- 
tions of the National Council of 
Catholic Men. These organizations 
are worthy of all praise. They ren- 
der a priceless service, particularly 
for the traveling serviceman who is 
in town for only a day or two. They 
are, of course, no substitute for the 
on-base parish apostolate which 
must deal with permanently as- 
signed men for whom the U.S.O. 
has lost much of its appeal. 

The military lay apostolate must 
have access to the administrative 
data of the chaplain’s office. With 
it, the lay apostle can meet new men 
as they come into the parish and 
recruit them for Catholic action be- 
fore they are involved in the wrong 
kind of associations. The main 
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reason more of this isn’t done now 
is that, without lay help, few chap- 
lains have the time to do it. 


Tue traditional barrier in the mili- 
tary between enlisted men and of- 
ficers and, today, between senior 
enlisted men and the lower ranks, 
poses another obstacle. The usual 
military parish organization com- 
bines these perennially exclusive 
groups. If the senior servicemen 
co-operate—and, to the extent that 
the present parish organizations 
succeed, it is usually because of the 
activity of the senior men — the 
younger men are under the impres- 
sion, true or not, that the local of- 
ficers’ club is in command; that 
they are being told what to do, and 
most of them feel that they have 
enough of that during the duty day. 
Another guidepost, then, is that the 
military parish organization be 
built from the ground up. The ideal 
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is to accentuate the needs of the 
men who need it most—the young 
enlisted men who live in the bar- 
racks. 


Tue workable apostolate depends 
on strong lay support from the 
earliest planning stages. Nonethe- 
less, there seems to be little reason 
why the first steps can’t be taken by 
chaplains. Support for a workable 
plan is almost assured; but it may 
depend on the activity of skilled 
organizers. Good plans for organiz- 
ing Catholic youth are successful in 
other fields. There is no reason why 
it can’t be done in the military. 
One can’t help feeling confident 
that, when the ideal is realized and 
the serviceman is given an oppor- 
tunity to participate in a brand of 
Catholic action that is his own, the 
military’s moral mess will show 
signs of improvement. Possibly all 
that is needed is organization. 


Ave Maria 


by RICHARD DUFFEY 


0 cool, so calm, so kind was she, 
As the gentlest wind in the greenest place. 
That one would fall on bended knee 
To see the shadow on her face 

As she walked quietly. 

And there in everlastingness 
Blesséd is she 

Who knew the flood of pain 
Silently, 

Who buried the fledgling bird 
Under the flowering tree. 





Edmund Wilson’s Piece of Mind 


by THOMAS P. McDONNELL 


Wren I went to buy Edmund Wil- 
son’s A Piece of My Mind in the 
Boston bookstores, I had some 
trouble (non-censorable) in getting 
hold of a copy. It had already been 
sold out at the several places I had 
gone to, and when I finally did 
track down one last copy, it hap- 
pened to be one that an elderly clerk 
had tucked away in a lower shelf, 
from where he snatched it, now 
and then, for his own private read- 
ing. Indeed, he seemed reluctant to 
part with the book—even for the 
profit of his employer and the gen- 
eral improvement of the public 
mind. 

I should not intrude so much 
upon your patience concerning this 
well-intentioned clerk if he had not 
first intruded upon my own. For, 
while wrapping up Mr. Wilson’s 
“piece of mind,” he gave me a bit 
of his own, which, he wanted me 
to know, happened to be very much 
like Mr. Wilson’s. The clerk said I 
must certainly pay particular at- 
tention to the essay on “Religion,” 
for he might well have written it 
himself, word for word, so closely 
did Mr. Wilson’s thinking parallel 
his own. I hadn’t the heart to tell 
him that he would first have to 
learn to write as well as Mr. Wil- 
son does before his views could re- 
ceive the attention 
deserved. 

As it turned out, however, I had 
not much needed the clerk’s advice 


they obviously 


to pay particular attention to Mr. 
Wilson’s piece on “Religion.” But 
before going too deeply into that, 
which I do not intend to do in the 
first place, I should like to tell you 
something of Edmund Wilson him- 
self—at least, as he seems to me. 


I. is important, first of all, to say 
that I have great admiration for 
Edmund Wilson, the literary critic 
and lover of books. He writes from 
a highly personalized point of view 

that is to say, you know when 
you read him that you are in con- 
tact with a mind of considerable 
learning and culture, a mind more- 
over that is not reluctant to express 
a definite point of view. His criti- 
cism has not that academic detach- 
ment which makes so much criti- 
cism seem as if it had been written 
in a vacuum. 

A competent and respected critic 
once wrote to me, saying that he 
would like to devise a method or 
system of criticism that would al- 
most (it seemed to me) predeter- 
mine his approach to any given 
work of art. This is the sort of 
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thing that scorns the use of the 
first person singular in criticism. 
But it is Mr. Wilson’s particular at- 
traction that he does not see litera- 
ture in so abstract a manner. 

The point, I believe, is sufficient- 
ly made and I should not like to 
labor it any further except to make 
the following incidental observa- 
tion. In a recent New York Times 
Book Review symposium Edwin 
O’Connor, author of The Last Hur- 
rah, named Classics and Commer- 
cials as one of the most memorable 
books he had ever read. To him 
Mr. Wilson’s essays “were extraor- 
dinarily stimulating .. . of the kind 
that inspires the reader to investi- 
gate for himself the books dis- 
cussed; Mr. Wilson had, and has, 
that rarest of all critical gifts: the 
ability to communicate to his read- 
ers his own interest and sense of 
excitement in books.” 

I mention all this because I 
wanted to give you some notion of 
Mr. Wilson’s qualities as a critic 
and writer. There may be, of 
course, some presumption on my 
part in doing this, for the most like- 
ly fact is that you have long been 
aware of all I have said concerning 
him. But simply to say _ these 
things does not automatically pre- 
clude the need for any further 
comment, especially when you 
come to consider Mr. Wilson’s A 
Piece of My Mind. 


Tue bookstore clerk was right. 
You cannot ignore what Mr. Wilson 
has to say about religion. It is not 
only chronologically the first essay 
in the book, but very likely the 
most important subject he deals 
with — some others being “War,” 
“Education,” “Science,” and “Sex.” 

But I must confess I have skit- 
tered and approached this whole 
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task with perhaps too much cau- 
tion, and with perhaps too much 
regard for the usual niceties of 
what we have come to think of as 
tolerance. The fact is, it is almost 
an embarrassment to take Mr. Wil- 
son seriously on this particular 
subject—and yet that is what you 
have to do. Bluntly, then, the essay 
on “Religion” constitutes the most 
incredible blind spot I have ever 
come across in any public state- 
ment from anyone of Mr. Wilson’s 
stature and reputation in the world 
of letters—or in any other part of 
the world for that matter. 

It must be said to his credit, how- 
ever, that Edmund Wilson does not 
take the easy way out in coming to 
grips with the so-called problem of 
Christianity. He will have nothing 
to do with such nonsense as a “reli- 
gion of humanity” or a “religion of 
art,” which are not religions at all 
in any sense of the term. He then 
goes on to state what really 
amounts to a rather remarkable 
paraphrase of the Apostles’ Creed. 
And he logically insists that it is 
absolutely essential to believe Chris- 
tianity to be literally true. You 
cannot get away with accepting it 
as only figuratively true in general 
terms. Anything else is simply a 
matter of watered-down doctrine, 
resembling religion no more than 
the “religion,” say of social service. 
But it may well be the neatest trick 
of the century that Mr. Wilson can 
establish this comparatively sound 
premise and then reason to the con- 
clusion that “to take Christianity 
seriously is contrary to common 
sense.” 


I SAID earlier that I had no inten- 
tion of becoming too deeply in- 
volved with Mr. Wilson’s arguments 
on religion. It is not that I lack the 
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capacity to do so, but only the dis- 
position. To do a really thorough 
job of cleaning you would have to 
go item by item through a new, but 
not even original, version of the 
same old rehash. Lacking the mili- 
tant knighthood of a Chesterton in 
such matters, I would only find this 
downright boring. Also it is my 
opinion that some of the utterances 
of Mr. Wilson are beyond the pale 
of necessary comment. Such re- 
marks as: 

“The word God is now archaic, 
and it ought to be dropped by those 
who do not need it for moral sup- 
port.” 

“The Catholic, then, does not have 
to be honest in the sense in which 
the term is ordinarily used—any 
more than the Communist does.” 

“Too many of my friends are in- 
sane or dead or Roman Catholic 
converts—and some of _ these 
among the most gifted; two have 
committed suicide.” 


U xecarunarszy, Mr. Wilson’s 
quotations do not look any better 
in context than they do out of con- 
text. It would, in fact, be very easy 
to construct an “etceterama” dis- 
play of Mr. Wilson’s verbal fire- 
works —in which he would (and 
does) suggest the reduction of love 
to systematic breeding; or the rec- 
ognition of the American bathroom 
as a superior measure of civiliza- 
tion than the European cathedral— 
etcetera, etceterama. But even if 
someone were to compile such a 
priceless anthology, the question 
would still remain: what is one to 
make of it all? 

Well, in order to understand 
something of Mr. Wilson, I believe 
it is necessary to understand one of 
the peculiar qualities of our age. 
Ours, of course, is the age of the 
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specialist, the age of the expert— 
and this at the disastrous expense 
of the person of wide learning and 
culture, of the person generally re- 
ferred to as schooled in the human- 
ities and liberal arts. And yet this 
well-informed scholar is himself 
beset with certain dangers; I mean 
he is apt to range too widely, as if 
in willy-nilly pursuit of that syn- 
thesis of all knowledge, which even 
the greatest geniuses have not at- 
tained. On the one hand, we have 
the specialist who is expert on one 
particular subject; and on _ the 
other, the scholar who implicitly 
claims to be expert on every sub- 
ject he happens to touch. 


Tue point is not whether Edmund 
Wilson is a good or a bad literary 
critic; he is, on the whole, a very 
good one. He is also (to his credit) 
a man of wide interests, and no 
reasonable person would presume 
to say that he must not venture out- 
side the field of literary criticism. 
But, when he does, the reader ought 
not to transfer Mr. Wilson’s author- 
ity in literature to whatever else he 
may be discussing at the moment. 
The discriminating reader ought 
not to do this any more than he 
ought to transfer the authority of 
Einstein in physics to Einstein on 
philosophy, or to transfer the au- 
thority of Picasso in art to Picasso 
on politics. I do not mean that a 
man cannot speak with wisdom on 
more than one subject, but only that 
a plumber (even a very good one) 
ought not to go around performing 
surgical operations. 

It seems to me, then, coupled with 
the reasons I have just given, that 
Mr. Wilson’s antagonism to religion 
in general, and to Catholicism in 
particular, must be derived not 
from an exploration of the impar- 
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tial mind, but from the sources and 
events of his early life. I would 
gladly accept the accusation that I 
am myself treading in Freudian 
fields, where I have no business, if 
Mr. Wilson had not first disclosed 
a part of his own past that may 
have some bearing on this matter: 

“In my own case, I followed, in 
my youth, the line of reaction then 
common against old-fashioned Bi- 
ble-worship, the recoil from the 
rigors of Calvinism. Yet my grand- 
father on my father’s side was a 
Presbyterian minister, though a 
very moderate one, and when my 
parents went to church on Sunday, 
they would leave me with my 
formidable grandmother, who un- 
dertook my instruction in the 
Scriptures. These bleak and severe 
Sunday mornings, though they left 
me with a respect for the Bible, had 
the effect of antagonizing me 
against it, and the attitude was 
tacitly encouraged by the moral 
sabotage of my mother, whose fam- 
ily, once rigorous New Englanders, 
had scrapped the old-time religion 
and still retained a certain animus 
toward it.” 
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I shall not, of course, attempt to 
analyze this revelation, if that is 
what it can be called. Nor should 
I attempt to relate it to whatever 
possible development it may have 
had in producing the strain of anti- 
Catholicism that runs through so 
much of Edmund Wilson’s writing. 
I only want to suggest, as far as Mr. 
Wilson’s piece of mind on religion 
is concerned, that his critical sensi- 
bilities are not here involved. It 
may or may not be a kind of psy- 
chological astigmatism which has 
given him, as I have said, this pe- 
culiar blind spot in regard to reli- 
gion. 


Sous of the reviewers of A Piece 
of My Mind have been kind enough 
to say of Mr. Wilson that his 
crochety attitude may be due to his 
having reached his- sixties. I hope, 
indeed, that all young men may 
reach their sixties with half the wit 
and vigor of Mr. Wilson. But is it 
not also true, as a mark of the cul- 
tured and educated man, that he 
shall grow in age and in wisdom 
and in grace before God and all 
men? 





The Real War 


by CLAYTON C. BARBEAU 


Now, as he plodded across the 
company area, the dry dirt clods 
jarring his lean frame, his fatigues 
pasty with sweat, Sergeant War- 
ren’s weariness conquered him. He 
slumped into a chunk of shade out- 
side his squad tent. Inside the air 
would be stagnant and the talk 
would be about women or cars. He 
had heard the same voices, the same 
talk, too often. Reserve duty gave 
a man too much time. After ten 
months in Korea the smell was hit- 
ting him again—the odor of rotten 
fish, feces, stagnant water. The 
smell of this place struck you ten 
miles out at sea and the first few 
days it tangled up the stomach at 
chowtime like nausea. Before long 
it was only a nagging part of the 
unavoidable. When a new man 
griped about the stench, you told 
him he’d get over it. Yet had he? 
Right now it seemed to be burning 
his lungs. Reserve duty did that. 
You got restless over details. But 
what did he want—the line again? 


—The chink and himself coming 
face to face and each reacting in- 
stantly. The chink’s burp gun 
throwing one round and jamming 
and the look of surprised anger on 
his face disappearing in spurting 
blood as the slugs chopped into 
him— 


H. sat there staring at his hands 
and feeling the sick, dusty feeling 


which had come upon him more 
frequently now with the summer’s 
heat. What could a man do? 


—That old, young man who'd not 
stepped up for the swearing in back 
at the Induction Center. The offi- 
cers had quickly been on him once 
they caught on that he’d taken a 
deliberate step backward. The 
other men had been rushed through 
the oath by a captain while the man 
was taken away. Later Sergeant 
Warren had seen him sitting on a 
bunk with his bag packed, waiting 
for the M.P.’s, playing the har- 
monica. The tune was melancholy 
but the man _ seemed happy. 
“They'll give me five years,” he’d 
said. “My brother got five years.” 
He tapped the spit out of the har- 
monica into his hand. “Our reli- 
gion says we must not kill.” Lying 
back on the cot, he raised the har- 
monica for another song— 


Tuer memory of that incident was 
somehow mixed in his mind with 
Jean and what she had written 
across the bottom of her picture: 
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“This is to remind you that life was 
once pleasant with adventures of 
the spirit and that your todays will 
not last ... but that you must last 
through. . . .” Her thought op- 
pressed him, making heavier the 
burcen of his sergeamt’s stripes. 
Men were alive or dead because of 
decisions he had made. What did 
talk about “adventures of the 
spirit” have to do with the things 
he’d seen and done? With him Jean 
had been expectant, her eyes alight, 
hands seeking some unknown gift. 
Now he doubted that he possessed 
that gift. 

He lay there remembering other 
summer days, her face as they lay 
on a river bank. A slight breeze 
came down out of the ridges where 
men had so recently screamed out 
their lives and cooled the dusty 
sweat on his face. He rolled over, 
burying his face in his elbow, to 
kill by sleep the pain in the quick 
of himself. 

Corporal Fisher awakened him, 
pushing at him with his boot. 
Fisher was smiling. A _ regular, 
Fisher had nothing but contempt 
for draftees. Twice Sergeant War- 
ren had had to reprimand the 
chunky corporal for attempting 
some foolhardy move on his own. 
Twice Corporal Fisher had been 
unimpressed. Eager for medals 
and promotions, Fisher probably 
chalked the reprimands up to jeal- 
ousy or cowardice on Warren’s 
part. 

“They're all yours, Sergeant,” 
Fisher waved a heavy hand at the 
prisoners he had brought in. “I’ve 
already called the M.P.’s. They’ll 
be here soon.” 


Senceant WarREN got up slowly, 
slapped the dust out of his green 
fatigues and wearily faced the 
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squatting prisoners. The oldest of 
them was one of Asia’s ancients. 
Her white hair like a used garment 
was thin and ragged. Her dark 
eyes spat fierce resentment, while 
her hands clutched at her knees, 
claw-like. Beside her sat a young 
girl. Back home she would have 
been playing hopscotch or dolls; 
here she squatted fearfully under 
the shadow of Fisher’s bayonet- 
tipped carbine. The other women 
seemed about thirty. Two of them 
wore GI tee shirts, once white, and 
stared forward expressionless, while 
flies sang about the open sores em- 
blazoned on their arms and necks. 
A third had buried her face in her 
knees and was weeping quietly. 

“They were cut off by our men 
firing on the range,” Fisher was 
saying. “I found ’em in a deserted 
village crowded together in a little 
hut, hiding real quiet. They had 
this on ’em.” His boot shot out at 
two burlap sacks in front of the 
squatting prisoners, and one tipped 
over spilling wheat in the dust. 
Hands stretched forward to staunch 
the flow of wheat and Fisher’s boot 
lashed out again. 

“Cut it!” Sergeant Warren or- 
dered. 

“Those are GI blankets over 
there,” Fisher’s boot pointed again. 
“They stole ’em.” Moving off to one 
side of the prisoners, Fisher rested 
his carbine butt on his hip. The oil 
on his bayonet glistened in the sun. 
His shadow fell across the women 
while they stared, sullen, at the 
powdery earth before them. 


Wirn the cloudy feeling of being 
up against an imponderable, Ser- 
geant Warren brought out his ciga- 
rettes and extended the package to 
the prisoners. Startled, the women 
looked up and one by one each 
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shook her head, all, except the an- 
cient who struck out with her shriv- 
eled fingers to grab a cigarette. He 
bent forward and lit it for her. As 
if they had been given some sort of 
signal, the other women began to 
moan and their arms made suppli- 
vation. 


Once, at two in the morning, he 
had thrown pebbles at her window 
until a light came on and he 
glimpsed her bare arms on the sill. 

“What on earth... .?” 

“Come on down. Don’t waste a 
lovely night.” 

She did; she was excited by the 
deep night, and they walked in the 
shadows. In the park they found 
cobwebbed branches and they had 
looked at the moon through the 
cobwebbed designs, her arm brush- 
ing his face as she moved it with 
the designs, her hair fragrant in the 
night brushing soft 


“I want to make you happy,” he 
said under his breath and the wo- 
men looked at one another. 

“What'd you say, Sarge?” Fisher 
asked. 

“Nothing.” -Sergeant Warren’s 
gaze re-focused on the women. He 
had been staring at them without 
really seeing them, and they had 
become quiet but tense under his 
gaze. 

“You’re 
Fisher 
you.” 

“I know. Go and get Chang.” 


wasting your breath,” 
said. “They don’t savvy 


Hesrranine a moment, Fisher shot 
a glance from Sergeant Warren to 
the prisoners and then stalked off 
to get the houseboy. Fisher would 
hurry the Sergeant knew, for Fisher 
liked guarding prisoners, even 
frightened women, maybe particu- 
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larly frightened women. Maybe 
this affected him like the savagery 
of the front. 

Once the Corporal was gone the 
women began to wail again and the 
old woman snarled at them; spat 
curses at him, even as he put an- 
other cigarette into her grasping 
talons. Then she smoked with hun- 
gry, sucking sounds. 

The young girl kept her stained 
face turned away from him, but she 
did not cry. One of the others, who 
could have been handsome, pleaded 
with her eyes, her body, in a voice- 
less begging beyond word or tear of 
anguish. 

One women cried out more than 
the others and clutched at her 
breast through the torn and filthy 
shirt she wore. “Baby-san,” she 
sobbed, “baby-san.” She squeezed 
her breast at him and he noticed 
that it, too, was covered with open 
sores. “Baby-san. Baby-san, no, 
a 

The women next to her gestured 
that she too had babies who had 
not eaten. She was weeping, but 
more quietly with her head on her 
knees, her hands palms upward in 
the dust curved in resignation. 


—*I want to have your children,” 
she had said one evening as they 
talked together near the river’s 
edge. “More than anything else.” 
The light from the small fire they 
had built made her face a cameo 
against the dark blanket upon 
which her hands lay too 


F suze came up with Chang. Ser- 
geant Warren questioned the wo- 


men. Chang interpreted. The 
wheat, Warren learned, was their 
ration as refugees. It had been ten 
days late, and they had been living 
on melons, grass and GI garbage. 
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Warren asked about the blankets. 
The authorities had given them.... 

“They stole ’em from the ware- 
house,” Fisher exploded. 

Catching the Corporal’s tone, the 
women cried out in protest. The 
woman who before had clutched 
her diseased breast buried her face 
in the dust, her hands in the clasp 
of prayer. 

Warren looked at 
stood by unmoved. 

“They sure stink, don’t they?” 
Fisher said. 

“They smell of us.” Uncompre- 
hending, Fisher glared at the wo- 
men, 

Turning to Chang, Sergeant 
Warren asked what the women 
feared if they had done no wrong. 
Chang explained. Two of the wo- 
men had left their babies alone as 
they searched for wood and they 
would die if the women could not 
return to them. And the M.P.’s 
would put them in the “monkey 
house” for a day without food, turn 
them over to the Korean National 
Police who would beat them, take 
their money, “everything,” Chang 
said, “grain, too, and push them out 
after maybe two days with no 
food.” 

This was standard procedure. 
The brutality of the National Po- 
was well known to Sergeant 
Warren, who had seen them more 
than once club down a Korean 
turned over to them. He glanced 
from the two mothers, whose 
bowed heads embraced the dust, to 
the twisted faces of the others. 

“Fisher, I’m _ letting the 
mothers go.” 

“What?” 

“] said I’m letting the two moth- 
ers go. They have babies up in the 
hills somewhere.” 

“They're lying!” 


Fisher who 


lice 


two 
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“Maybe not. 
go.” 

Fisher merely scuffed his boot in 
the dust. 

“We can tell the M.P.’s they were 
clean, that the others had these 
blankets.” 

Sergeant Jarren turned to 
Chang. “Chang, you speak. You 
say: she go—she go; others stay.” 
Chang grinned at him and turned 
to the women. 

Hearing the words, one of the 
mothers began kissing the Ser- 
geant’s boots. He backed away. 
“Get them out of here, Chang!” 

Chang hurried the two women, 
rapidly directing them, as_ they 
stumbled to their feet and _ still 
weeping moved away. 

“You can be court-martialed for 
that,” Corporal Fisher said. 

“There are worse things than a 
court-martial.” 

“What the hell? They’re only 
gooks. They ain’t really like us.” 

“Yeah, Fisher, we're different. 
We've got feelings, haven’t we?” 

Groaning, the old woman crum- 
pled into the dust, her hands claw- 
ing at her stomach. Sergeant War- 
ren sent Fisher for the company 
medic. 


I’m letting them 


—*All people are the same,” the 
old, young man had said, “all seek 
peace. Some day there will be a big 
draft for an army of peace. Then 
doctors, teachers, and construction 
battalions will move all over the 
world—to build not to destroy”— 


Tue medic glanced at the old wo- 


man. “Malnutrition,” he _ said, 
“nothing we can do. . . dispensary’s 
full.” He shrugged his shoulders 
and wandered away, leaving the old 
woman in a sitting position. The 
Sergeant handed her the rest of his 
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cigarettes, and she immediately put 
one to her lips and waited while he 
lighted it. 

“Chang, you go. Get candy from 
my tent. Go fast.” 

“Candy!” Fisher began. 

“At ease, Corporal.” He turned 
to face him. Fisher’s mouth still 
half open, closed slowly as his eyes, 
hard, lowered. Sergeant Warren 
turned to face the women again. 
He wished that the M.P.’s weren’t 
due to arrive. As never before, a 
sense of impotency gripped him. 

That man’s choice of prison—it 
was not only the enemy he had re- 
fused to kill but also his self— 
seemed to him somehow noble in 
comparison with his own acquies- 
cence. Jean could urge him to “last 
through,” but she could never know 
what it all meant. Every day he 
read her thought; every night it 
tormented him to sleep. That man 
had known and like a poet he had 
put his sorrow into music. But 
where was the poetry in sending 
mothers off to starving children, 
holding women to be beaten. 

Chang returned with the candy, 
breathless, smiling at him. Taking 
the candy, Sergeant Warren gave it 
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to the old woman while Fisher still 
watched. 

“Chang. You speak to them. Tell 
them go. Tell them to go far away 
and fast. Tell them to take every- 
thing but leave two blankets. 
Hurry, before the M.P.’s come.” 

“Yes, yes,” Chang cried, “I 
speak.” 

Again Chang hurried about the 
women, calling out orders and they 
wept and brightened and cried, try- 
ing to rush off with their loose be- 
longings and their sacks of wheat. 

“And Chang.” 

“Yes?” 

“Tell them, please, not to get 
caught again.” The women were 
all weeping, even the old one, and 
bowing low in front of him. “Tell 
them to hurry, hurry.” 

Then he turned away. He saw 
Corporal Fisher striding off. 


Senceant WARREN was at his desk 
looking at Jean’s picture when the 
M.P.’s_ arrived. Feeling neither 
tired nor restless now, he stood up. 
“I let the prisoners go,” he said, 
handing them the two blankets. 
“Only women. This was all they 
had. Otherwise they were clean.” 


Petals 


by JOHN TRAVERS MOORE 


THERE is music, now, 

In the wild burst of Spring: 
Out from the black bough, 
White petals—caroling! 
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Cardinal D’Alton’s Plan for Ireland 


BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


ams things have excited me more than the recent interview with Cardinal 
D’Alton, Archbishop of Armagh, which Douglas Hyde obtained during 
his recent visit to Ireland and published in the leading British Sunday 
newspaper, the Observer. In it the Cardinal suggested that the quarrel 
between Northern Ireland and the Irish Republic might be solved if a 
united Ireland became a member of the Commonwealth on independent 
terms similar to those of India. 

Perhaps a certain amount of personal vanily enters into my joy, for 
Cardinal D’Alton has now publicly sponsored the solution to the problem 
of Irish Unity which has more than once been advocated in the columns 
of the Catholic Herald, and advocated, | fear, with little reaction, save a 
certain amount of abuse about the non-understanding Britishers. But J 
am the first to recognize that a Prince of the Church, not least in Ireland, 
carries infinitely heavier guns than an editor. And I recognize even more 
whole-heartedly that it costs journalists nothing to throw out ideas, while 
it takes greatness for a Prince and Primate of the Church, however un- 
officially, to say things which, however right, are almost bound to be 
criticized by a good many of his own people. 


Fn the interview, Cardinal D’Alton proposed what, I feel, ought to be 
called “The D’Alton Plan” to solve the historic and bitter quarrel between 
Ireland and Britain. In doing so, he carefully underlined the fact that the 
views he expressed were purely personal. “I have no desire to enter the 
arena of party politics. I am not speaking as a Churchman, but as a citi- 
zen and an Irishman who is eager to see ended the present state of tension, 
which is harmful to both North and South.” 

Obviously, no one would wish to misunderstand this, for the times are 
past (unfortunately) when the Church is asked to adjudicate with an 
impartiality which an independent spiritual authority alone can give 
between nations. One cannot, in parenthesis, help noting how much hap- 
pier our modern world would have been, if men had had the sense to see 
in the universal Church the only secure arbiter in international affairs, 
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for one of the bitterer lessons we 
are learning today is that it is not 
enough to put war out of court as 
the final sanction in international 
disputes. You have to replace it by 
an authority all will respect, and to- 
day there is none. 


‘Lux situation being as it is, how- 
ever, Cardinal D’Alton’s unofficial 
and personal pronouncement car- 
ries all the greater weight in that he 
has chosen to lend his authority as 
an Irishman of great experience to 
a plan which on the face of it is 
political. 

He has done this, moreover, 
against a background which is of 
significance far beyond the range 
of this actual problem. The back- 
ground he paints is one of a world 
in which the old clear-cut distine- 
tion between national sovereignty 
and independence, on the one hand, 
and co-operation and mutual de- 


pendence, on the other, is disappear- 
ing and ought even more rapidly to 
disappear. 

“A number of European coun- 


tries,” he said, “including France 
and Germany, have shown that they 
are willing to forego something of 
their old conception of sovereignty 
in order to live in friendly co-opera- 
tion with their neighbors to their 
mutual advantage. . . . It seems 
clear that in present world condi- 
tions, under which the existence of 
our European civilization is being 
threatened, no country in the West 
can afford to live in complete isola- 
tion. Even a proud country like 
Spain has reversed a long-standing 
policy, and has allowed bases to be 
erected on her territory. I would 
suggest that a reunited Ireland 
should offer bases to NATO. Natu- 
rally England and America, the 
most prominent members of that 
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organization, would be the 
most immediately concerned.” 

The formula of “The D’Alton 
Plan,” then, is simply that the North 
and South should be federated into 
an independent country that would 
enter the Commonwealth, bearing to 
the members of the latter the same 
relation as India today. When the 
Catholic Herald suggested this solu- 
tion, the reaction from Ireland was 
that such a solution was incon- 
ceivable so long as entry into the 
Commonwealth, even with the sta- 
tus of India, was made a condition 
of the deal. The British must accept 
the fact that Ireland demanded the 
ending of partition and independ- 
for a federated Ireland (the 
Irish have long been prepared for 
federation as the only practical way 
of uniting North and South) uncon- 
ditionally. It would be for Ireland 
later to decide whether or not to 
enter the Commonwealth. 

Cardinal D’Alton has, however, 
sugared his pill, from Dublin’s point 
of view, with an important qualifi- 
cation. “As a first measure I would 
suggest,” he said, “that each of the 
Six Counties be allowed to decide 
whether it will remain under the 
Northern Parliament or come under 
the jurisdiction of the Dublin 
-arliament.” 


ones 


ence 





With his genuine and deep love for Ire- 
land, Michael de la Bedoyere welcomes with 
enthusiasm Cardinal D’Alton’s Plan for the 
unification of the country. While maintain- 
ing that the will of the Protestant Northern 
Irelanders has as good a moral right to be 
heard as the will of the Catholic Irish Re- 
public, he stresses the advantages that would 
accrue to the entire country upon the ending 
of partition. 

Since sending us his article, word has come 
that Britain’s Conservative Government has 
turned down “The D’Alton Plan,” although 
there remains the hope that it may still 
serve as a basis for negotiation between 
North and South. 





FROM MY WINDOW IN FLEET STREET 


Masy of us in this country who 
can claim to have a genuine and 
deep love for Ireland (I myself spent 
a great deal of my boyhood there 
with a convert Anglo-Irish grand- 
mother and from the first was a 
strong Home-Ruler to the dismay 
of some of my relations) have sup- 
ported all Irish claims, for example, 
neutrality during the war, but 
nevertheless have found it impos- 
sible to support the claim for a uni- 
lateral ending of partition. 

My own feeling has been that the 
essence of the Irish cause lay in the 
manifest will of the Catholic people 
of Ireland for Irish independence. 
I know that historically the will for 
Irish independence is at least as 
much national as religious. The 
Irish Protestants, not least in the 
North, were quite as much to the 
forefront of the movement as the 
Catholics, and Parnell, as well as 
many of the leading figures in the 
long struggle, were not Catholic. 
But the cause of unity and inde- 
pendence is not primarily a matter 
of history; it is primarily the de- 
mand of the living Irish, and what- 
ever the historical causes of the 
present set-up, there is no gainsay- 
ing the fact that today the Protes- 
tants of the North, who have clearly 
become a genuine community of 
their own, are as determined to 
maintain the ties with Britain as 
the Catholics and the South are de- 
termined to destroy them and keep 
them destroyed. 


T hits will of the Protestant North- 
ern Irelanders, it seems to me, has 
as good a moral right to be heard 
as the will of the Catholic Irish Re- 
public. The forced ending of Par- 
tition against the will of the North 
seems to me to be a cause that can- 
not be supported outside Ireland 
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even by those who really feel them- 
selves to be sincere friends of Ire- 
land. And this judgment is surely 
backed by the widespread moral 
criticism, even in the South, of those 
who are logical enough to realize 
that only brute force will achieve 
the ending of partition on those 
terms. The Church has spoken out 
clearly on this matter, and though 
it is not unnatural that many Irish 
patriots are divided in their minds, 
recognizing the truth in this matter 
yet secretly sympathizing with the 
boys of the LR.A., this must be 
viewed as an Irish weakness not a 
strength. 

The position, none the less, is not 
quite as simple as this. The North- 
ern Government has been obliged 
to use highly dubious methods to 
prevent the Catholic minority in the 
Six Counties from carrying its due 
weight. Constituencies have been 
so drawn as to give the Protestants 
a preponderance greater than they 
should have. Catholics have not 
been treated on an equal basis in 
obtaining employment and promo- 
tion. “Special powers” have con- 
stantly been resorted to in order to 
“maintain order.” This “persecu- 
tion” in Northern Ireland is not, I 
think, quite as simple a matter, one 
way or the other, as many think. 
The problem of any Government 
faced with a substantial minority 
which is fundamentally hostile to 
the loyalties demanded by the ma- 
jority is, inevitably, extremely diffi- 
cult. The South by comparison, has 
been happy in having a Protestant 
minority which shares its national 
views, and the Dublin Government 
has been a Catholic model to the 
whole world in the art of maintain- 
ing the fullest Catholic orthodoxy 
with scrupulous fairness to a Prot- 
estant minority. 
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But the very fact of the existence 
of intrinsically insoluble problems 
in the North is the very best reason 
for Cardinal D’Alton’s qualification 
that there should be a county op- 
tion, that is, that each county should 
have the right to decide for itself 
whether to belong to the Northern 
element or the Southern in a freely 
agreed future Irish Union which 
would become a member of the 
Commonwealth, like India. 


I. is to be expected that the Bel- 
fast Government will violently ob- 
ject to a measure which will deprive 
it of a considerable part of its ter- 
ritory. But this objection, when 
analyzed, shows itself to be an ob- 
jection to a constructive and fair 
suggestion and a determination to 
perpetuate an arrangement which, 


because of the contradiction within 
it, is not viable. A State composed 


in such a way as to demand unfair- 
ness and illegality in its mainte- 
nance is not, in these days, a truly 
viable State. 

Moreover, the circumstances of 
“The D’Alton Plan” have for their 
object attaining peace and greater 
prosperity within the whole island. 
For Catholic counties of the North 
to opt out of the Protestant State in 
order to join the South is not, in 
fact, going to make a vast difference 
to the Northern State federated 
with the Southern. In fact, it may 
fairly be said that it will strengthen 
its position by extracting a poison, 
as injurious to the North as to the 
South. 

As Cardinal D’Alton has said 
about the economic prospects: “If 
the Northern Government agreed to 
unite with the South as a federal 
unit, then I think that Ireland 
should associate itself with the 
Commonwealth as an independent 
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Republic on the same basis as India. 
That should guarantee the North its 
link with the Commonwealth, and 
should also help to safeguard its 
economy. Its shipbuilding should 
not suffer. I would look forward 
also to a new boom in linen, if it 
could be offered, particularly on the 
American market, not as the prod- 
uct of a province or a colony, but as 
the product of a unified Ireland. The 
question of a free European market 
will, of course, raise fresh problems 
to the solution of which a united 
Ireland could, I believe, make a use- 
ful contribution.” 


‘Tox whole situation, viewed with 
as much detachment as possible, 
would seem to give to the two de- 
cisive parties concerned, the Eire 
Government and people, and the 
British Government and people, the 
opportunity for a great act of con- 
structive statesmanship. I say the 
two decisive parties because we can- 
not forget that the Belfast Govern- 
ment falls within the authority of 
the British Government. In modern 
parlance, it is, constitutionally, a 
good deal less than a “satellite.” 
Elizabeth the Second is Queen of 
the United Kingdom of Great Brit- 
ain and Northern Ireland. What 
Westminster can concede by way 
of autonomy, Westminster can take 
back. 

In Great Britain, a question such 
as this one is inevitably a party po- 
litical matter as well as a national 
concern. Nationally, it is never easy 
to part with possessions, but Britain 
may fairly claim that she has real- 
ized, perhaps more readily than any 
other great Power, that authority, 
prestige and even wealth do not 
necessarily depend on hanging on 
to what one legally possesses. The 
way, for example, in which the 
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British press is at the present mo- 
ment acclaiming the triumph of the 
independence of Ghana is a case 
immediately in point. 

Actually the economies of Britain 
and the whole of Ireland are very 
closely linked — indeed that close 
linking has often been the subject 
of criticism on the part of strong 
Irish patriots, and not without rea- 
son because the partition of the 
island has weakened it economically 
in many ways. The ending of par- 
tition and the unity of North and 
South would certainly not break the 
economic link with Britain and it 
would give United Ireland a far bet- 
ter economic balance. There is 
every reason to hope therefore that 
the proposed arrangement would 
strengthen Britain rather than 
weaken it. In the same way, the 
establishment of NATO bases in 
Ireland would ease Britain’s posi- 
tion in her over-heavy continental 
and world-wide defense commit- 
ments. 

In the past, strategic reasons have 
probably proved the strongest in 
this country generally against yield- 
ing up Northern Ireland. During 
the last war, a hostile or even rigidly 
neutral Power in Northern Ireland 
could have made Britain’s last sea 
life-line to the West undefendable, 
while Northern Ireland was of 
course invaluable as a military base. 
That is why the Cardinal’s sugges- 
tion that NATO bases could be made 
in Ireland is of the utmost import- 
ance. This would be a complete an- 
swer to Britain’s greatest fear. 


Bur what is nationally sound is 
not always advantageous to political 


parties. The present system fur- 
nishes the Conservative Party with 
a number of safe seats, a number 
which could make all the difference 
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to election results in these days 
when both main parties are basic- 
ally about equal in strength. No 
party readily sacrifices an asset like 
that, though one may hope that the 
essentially undemocratic nature of 
the arrangement would sufficiently 
prick Tory consciences to make 
them come to view the matter im- 
partially. 

Traditionally, the Tories have 
supported the Protestant ascen- 
dancy in Ireland for as long as they 
could, but if in fact Fermanagh and 
Tyrone are detached from Northern 
Ireland, the Protestant ascendancy 
in Belfast will be greatly strength- 
ened. It would seem, therefore, that 
in the long run even a Conservative 
Government should be ready to 
make the sacrifices necessary for 
the general good. 

The Labor party is far less com- 
mitted to the present arrangements 
in Ireland, and many of its mem- 
bers, not least the Catholic ones, 
have already supported the policy 
of encouraging the unification of 
Ireland even without any guaran- 
tees about United Ireland’s future 
relations with Britain and the Com- 
monwealth. It is difficult to see why 
Labor, when returned to power (as 
it well may be in two or three 
years), should not support Cardinal 
)’Alton’s plan. 


B. the time these lines are read 
a great deal more may be known. 
But my own guess would be that 
Britain would make less difficulty 
than Dublin. The idea of any sort 
of strings attached to what the 
Irish would deem the final phase in 
their fight for liberation will hardly 
be easy to swallow. I am sure a 
majority of individuals would be 
ready for the plan, but public readi- 
ness to yield anything of full claims 
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to absolute independence is a differ- 
ent matter. 

Because of this—because also a 
great Irish ecclesiastical leader, 
however unofficially, has put it for- 
ward—one’s hopes and prayers are 
that serious Irish Catholics, viewing 
the matter in the light of the general 
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good, will put themselves solidly 
behind it. Certainly Catholics in this 
country will do so. In view of the 
close ties between Catholic America 
and Ireland, one hopes that Ameri- 
can Catholics will also use all their 
influence to support “The D’Alton 
Plan.” 


Life and Death 


by WILLIAM J. GRACE 


D OWN, down 


in the mourning winter of dead earth 


soberly immortal 


imprisoned paradox of seed 


dangerously resists 


sterile harmony of dead land 
the rigid tears of a lost Persephone: 
denies the blind night... 


in shadowed haven of quietness 
blooms the daffodil: 
amid bare tranquillity of silver birches 
she coolly shelters 
her soundless sunlight: 


over the broken-down house of earth 
shine, vision of life! 

overhanging flower, light as a free bird 
grace the lifeless mound, decaying mystery 
of solitary limestone! 


here in her earth-imprisoned grace 
she is a country festival 

of rolling hills, of cowbells 
ringing in the air! 





BY James Fenlon Finley, C.S.P. 


BABY DOLLARS:—At the risk of bor- 
ing you in the very beginning of this 
piece, I’d like to list some recent (and 
I promise final) comments and sta- 
tistics concerning Elia Kazan’s much 
controverted film, Baby Doll. The Feb- 
ruary 18th issue of Advertising Age 
features a Warner executive’s com- 
ments on how the Doll is doing. 

Robert Taplinger, a Warner v.p., ad- 
vertising department, said he expected 
Baby Doll to “do tremendously” at the 
box office. It was Mr. Taplinger’s opin- 
ion that all the controversy concerning 
the picture was going to make money 
for the movie. “What we may have 
lost” [by controversy] has been more 
than offset by curiosity.” 

According to Mr. Taplinger’s tally 
the film has 1,300 engagements sched- 
uled across the country. At the time 
of his remarks he expected 100 new 
bookings in that week alone. The 
prints of the film had been jumped by 
75, which gave Baby Doll a total of 
425. You can estimate the importance 
of Mr. Taplinger’s words on contro- 
versy when you realize the average 
film runs to about 350 prints. 

What all this means in the counting 
room can be gauged when we find that 
Warner Brothers guesses Baby Doll 
will gross about six million dollars at 
the box office. Only seven movies 
grossed over six million dollars in the 
past year. Top films (in millions) were 
Guys and Dolls (9), King and I (8%), 
Trapeze (7%), High Society (6%), I'll 
Cry Tomorrow (6%), Picnic (6%), 
War and Peace (6%). 

The point of all these remarks and 
statistics by Mr. Taplinger is summed 
up in the headline of the Advertising 
Age piece—WaARNER ReJoices. It must 


be a great satisfaction to Warner 
Brothers to know that as a powerful 
force for good, they are denying that 
obligation by flooding this country 
with so shabby and suggestive a story 
as Baby Doll. It must give Warner pro- 
found gratification to know that they 
have teased and pandered to the curi- 
osity of the masses to the point of a 
six million dollar gross. 


THE SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS (Warner- 
Howard; Director: William Wilder) .— 
This is not a great picture but it is a 
rewarding one. You cannot deny the 
measure of inspiration that comes from 
reliving the great moment of the Lind- 
bergh flight and reestimating the cour- 
age, vision and daring of. the boy who 
made it. Actually the flight sequence 
is the heart of the picture. Here is the 
contest, the drama that moves and ex- 
cites. So well done is the Lindbergh 
journey over the Atlantic that you find 
vourself fearful, worried, wondering 
if he is going to make it. 

Two asides occur as I write that at- 
tach to this film but are not neces- 
sarily integral to its enjoyment. If you 
like airplane scenic shots and want to 
see some excellent ones of Ireland and 
France, this is a picture for you. The 
Irish countryside particularly is given 
full treatment as the Spirit of St. Louis 
swoops across it on the last lap of the 
journey to Paris. Paris is by no means 
slighted in the photography. The dusk 
and evening shots of the great city are 
beautiful enough to make the audience 
gasp in delight. 

The second thought concerns James 
Stewart, both in this role and others 
he has portrayed. Except for an assist 
from the airplane, Mr. Stewart is the 
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picture. He is so much himself and 
has so much of the footage in the movie 
that [ got to thinking he—not Lind- 
bergh—flew the Allantic. One of the 
gossipy columnists gushed over the 
fact that “nobody, not even Lindbergh, 
could have played Lindbergh as did 
Jimmy Stewart.” I guess that was 
meant as a tribute to James, but it 
points up our argument. Actors like 
Stewart never play a part—never act, 
that is—they play themselves. 

Paul Muni is the type, as is Don 
Ameche, Clark Gable. Any hero they 
essay (Zola, Pasteur, Bell, etc.), be- 
comes them rather than that they be- 
come the figure. This is a failing, 
despite rave notices and box oflice re- 
sponse—and it is a failing in this pic- 
ture. Spirit is enjoyable not mainly be- 
cause of Lindbergh, but mostly because 
Stewart competently plays himself. I 
wouldn’t recognize Lindbergh on the 
street from this film, but I’d sure know 
Jimmy Stewart, even if I met him in 
the air and over the Atlantic. 


THE RED BALLOON (Lamorisse).—In 
line with this thought about stretching 
TV shows into movies, The Red Bal- 


loon comes along to prove that expand- 


ing is 


good 


not necessary—if you have a 
story or a solid theme or an 
exciting idea. This is a shortie that is 
long on qualities that should entertain 
the most bored and satisfy the most 
demanding. 

Perhaps I should qualify this ex- 
traordinary praise and warn you that 
I was captivated by the idea of The 
Red Balloon and went prepared to like 
it on that merit alone. When I viewed 
the backgrounds and color, watched 
the handling of the theme, saw the 
perfection of detail in the picture, I 
was overboard. (I might say, if de- 
fense is needed, that the film is the 
Special Award winner at the Cannes 
Festival; also the French Film Critics 
award.) 

Granted, a lot of the excellence | 
have mentioned in the film is strictly 
technical. The story may prove noth- 
ing to anyone unless he wishes to see 
it as a parable or a fable. It is a mod- 
ern fairy tale or fantasy theme that is 
told in modern dress. I leave you to 
do your own interpreting of the story 
or do none at all. I think you’ll find 
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enough pleasure in just watching The 
Red Balloon. What interpreting I do 
here is necessary to outline the film. 
It is not meant beyond that, so you’re 
on your own. 

A little boy finds and tries to keep 
a great red balloon. The boy is not so 
much the hero of the film as he is the 
symbol of those fortunate (more often, 
unfortunate) possessors of great talent, 
ideas, gifts, holiness, etc. These gifts, 
as does the Red Balloon to the little 
boy of our story, distinguish one man 
from another and are the cause of 
envy. The Red Balloon is the lift 
above the ordinary—it is also the 
cause of bedevilment by the ordinary. 

The youngster in the picture is 
challenged for his difference in pos- 
sessing this prize. The ending in 
which he wins out against the chal- 
lengers provides a beautiful spectacle 
of hundreds of colored balloons filling 
the sky over the city of Paris. 

If you like poetic, fantasy-land 
things, you’ll love this. You'll also 
love it if you like balloons—especially 
red ones. 


THE LOST CONTINENT (Lopert- 
Bonzi).— This is a_ prize-winning 
travelogue coupled with The Red Bal- 
loon. It was the featured one of the 
two pictures and, while worth its 
prize, not the true feature of the duo. 
An Italian company under Leonardo 
Bonzi takes us to the islands of Indo- 
nesia in the Malayan Archipelago. 
While I preferred The Red Balloon, | 
do not want to understate the honest 
excellence of this film; its color, script, 
shots give a vivid, close-up feeling of 
the people and places visited. How- 
ever, a travelogue is a travelogue, and 
you do or do not like them. If this is 
tied to The Red Balloon, you'll see it. 
If it isn’t, grab that Balloon anyway. 


TWELVE ANGRY MEN (UA-Orion- 
Nova; Director: Sidney Lumet).—A 
couple of seasons back Twelve Angry 
Men presented Robert Cummings with 
a TV vehicle that gained him an 
Emmy Award. The drama was an 
hour show by Reginald Rose (author 
of the recent TV experiment, The De- 
fender, that ran to two one-hour pro- 
grams over successive weeks). Henry 
Fonda came along and picked up 
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Twelve Angry Men and Mr. Rose and 
all together they pulled and tugged and 
stretched it to make a movie—a pretty 
good movie at that despite the repeti- 
tion and packing to gain the greater 
length. There may be no Oscar for 
Mr. Fonda, but he and the other Eleven 
Angry Men deserve commendation for 
making entertainment with a story that 
could be crimping. 

The play concerns a jury debating 
and deciding the guilt or innocence of 
a young man indicted for the murder 
of his father. Plenty of “types” are 
on the jury and they are allowed full 
rein for their playing against each 
other. If you like the legal angle story, 
you'll find this to your taste; but even 
if you don’t, it’s an absorbing enough 
movie that shouldn’t bore. 


HEAVEN KNOWS, MR. ALLISON (20th 
Century-Fox; Director: John Huston). 
~What was a very touchy story has 
been turned into a delightful screen- 
play for two good performers. H. K., 
M. A., as you all know, is the tale of 
a nun and a marine who are marooned 


on a deserted, then subsequently Japa- 


nese-held, island in the Pacific. De- 
borah Kerr and Robert Mitchum play 
the two-character film with so neat a 
pace and sense of rapport that this 
picture is bound to be a hit. 

Of course, just the plot is intriguing 
enough when you throw together a 
lovely woman dedicated to God and a 
rugged marine dedicated to getting the 
most out of war or life or desert 
islands. Yet to the credit of Mr. Huston, 
who directs the film, there are no snig- 
gliing moments or embarrassment 
caused anyone who may go to see a 
very entertaining picture. 

Some of the heroics of the marine 
are a mite incredible, but by the time 
they occur you are caught enough by 
the characters to want him to succeed 
even in the incredible. 

In regard to this theme, I would like 
to take issue with the March 6th edi- 
tion of Variety on its writing about this 
picture, and others, concerning nuns. 

(Aside: Some day I must do a long, 
long piece on Variety. It is sometimes 
falways, by its own estimate] called 
the paper of Show Biz people. It is 
actually a reflection of Show Business 
in some of its most self-conscious, in- 
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flated, affected aspects. It is often 
about every week, sometimes in 2, 3, 
4 articles] given to high groans and 
low blows concerning things Catholic. 
Catholics are its combination whip- 
ping boy, first mop and bogey man 
rolled into one. In its own brash, non- 
censorable way and with its own little 
nonsensible logic it constantly censors 
our censorship. Its main theme on 
Catholics is to tell us we should not 
tell our people they should not. It be- 
comes blue in the editorial face over 
blue pencils. To be consistent, Variety 
should carry this thing all the way and 
get out there and fight against people 
putting lids on garbage cans. I recom- 
mend it as Variely’s next crusade once 
they’ve cornered the blue pencil mar- 
ket.) Well, back to our snide remark 
of the 6th. Here’s the quote: “In two 
upcoming 20th-Fox films, nuns are por- 
trayed as castaways and exposed to 
earthly temptations (which, of course, 
they reject).” 

How tasteless —and how stupid — 
can Variety become? What are the 
nuns supposed to do to please Variety 
-—fall on their faces and wallow in the 
fleshpots? Apparently the solid B.O. 
biz that would be socko for exhibs and 
distribs would come from a real pop- 
corn seller where a nun belts the 
Mother Superior, finishes a fifth with 
the convent caretaker and tours the 
local niteries with a dope fiend she’d 
met at the nearest bus stop. There’s a 
nun’s story whose business would be 
soary in Peorie and sock in Little Rock 

eh! Variety? 

Knowing so much—and Variety is a 
know-it-all if I ever read one—one 
would imagine the omniscient, if blue 
pencil crazed, editors would grasp the 
elementary notion that nuns need not 
be cast away on desert islands to con- 
tend against and conquer earthly 
temptations. They live a life dedicated 
to the control of self and the giving of 
self to God in the service of men. They 
face more serious and heroic battles 
inside their cloisters than Variety 
could print—or evidently understand. 

Of course, they reject the tempta- 
tions, Variely!—they’ve dedicated 
themselves to loving God. It’s a big 
task and deserves more than a smart 
parenthetical crack in a two bit show 
biz sheet. 
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SHORT NOTICES.—We have two short 
notices that I’m sorry cannot be ex- 
panded here. The first is on the new 
J. Arthur Rank film, Reach for the Sky, 
the story of Douglas Bader, a legless 
pilot in the British Royal Air Force. 
Reach for the Sky is in black and 
white and directed by Lewis Gilbert. 
The film bears some striking enough 
resemblances to the current Wings of 
the Eagle story about the American 
pilot “Spig” Wead. 

Both heroes are indomitable despite 
a certain flair for the high-jinks, flam- 
boyant brand of flight. Both suffer in- 
capacitating injuries and fight all the 
verdicts that tell them they’ll be use- 
less cripples for life. Douglas Bader’s 
story is handled a lot less boisterously 
than Wead’s. It possesses deeper hu- 
man interest and more sympathetic 
values. It is not an extraordinary film 
but it is interesting enough to get by. 


THE NAKED EYE is our second short 
notice. This is a very special picture, 
a documentary on photography. There 
is no plot, no theme except the one 
thought that through the genius of the 
men behind the lens we see more than 
can be caught by the naked eye. 

The Naked Eye gives us an insight 
into the lives of photographers as they 
give us the deeper sight into the world 
of things. Anyone who is more than 
a Brownie snapper should not miss 
this show. Anyone who likes photo- 
graphic portraiture, beauty in film, vi- 
sion beyond vision in life should see 
the Naked Eye. This is the work of a 
variety of the best professionals at 
their best. 


SID CAESAR — TV-DP? 


THE Emmy Awards have long since 
been forgotten by everyone except the 
winners and the ones who thought 
they should have won instead. But a 
backward glance might be forgiven 
us as we consider the season ahead 
in the light of the Emmies. It is com- 
mon knowledge that one of the win- 
ners of the two Emmies, a man also re- 
sponsible for three other people’s 
winning them, is to be shuffled around 
next season arid, at present, has no 
definite place in TV. 
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Sid Caesar, with five Emmies to his 
credit, top grade honors in his trade, 
is a TV-DP. His Saturday evening 
show is to be cut out and in its place 
we'll have a rotation crop of come- 
dians, bumper or bumptious. Mr. 
Caesar may not be among the rotaters. 
Speculations say he may be cut down 
to a half hour or that his company 
may be broken up or he’ll go on the 
rotation plan or he’ll not do this or 
that. 

What Sid Caesar thinks or wants 
to do is his business and none of mine. 
My business concerns the business- 
TV. If NBS-TV is having trouble jug- 
gling an hour for Caesar, they should 
give themselves up to the cops and ask 
to be locked up for incompetence. 

Sid Caesar has proved himself so 
completely that one wonders NBC 
wouldn’t hire him just to save it comic- 
collapse of the past vears. Mr. Caesar 
has been at comedy from the infancy 
of TV. Long ago, he pioneered, under 
Admiral sponsorship, the Saturday 
night show. He “made” Miss Imogene 
Coca despite all the hullabaloo about 
her talents: Analyze the shows when 
they started and see those when the 
team was nearing finis and you'll see 
how much Miss Coca learned and 
added to her skimpy night club reper- 
toire. When she left Caesar, the proof 
of the point was the collapse of her 
show and the inability to find a suit- 
able format. She was lost. Caesar 
moved on. 

Miss Nanette Fabray picked up two 
Emmies last year for being with 
Caesar. She beat out all rivals for one 
this year, only on the strength of the 
few shows she’d done with Sid Caesar 
that hung on into 1956! 

Al Smith used to say “Let’s look at 
the record.” NBC, listen to Al. Above 
all, don’t substitute anything like Octo- 
ber Bride or What’s My Fine? or 
Wyatt Burp for Caesar. Let’s keep the 
solid gold comedian where he belongs 

on TV—for one full hour—with his 
great company. There should always 
be a Caesar’s Hour—to make up for the 
stifling quizzes, the tiresomely neu- 
rotic playlets, the cops and robber 
slaughters, the phony give-aways. 

Sure! Give this mish-mash Caesar’s 
hour—as long as you give him all their 
time. 





“THLEALCE 


BY Euphemia Van Rensselaer Wyatt 


IN MEMORIAM 


Thirty-three years ago I received one of the happiest telephone calls of my 
life—it was Father Gillis asking me if I would review some plays for Tue CatTu- 
oLic WorLp. His encouragement and guidance were my staff. But only those 
who were fortunate enough to know Father Gillis as a friend can realize the 
selflessness of his kindness. Only the men who have no time at all can always 


answeranS OS. 


May his charity remain our inspiration and our help. 


A HOLE IN THE HEAD. — The intri- 
cately realistic set by Boris Aronson 
shows not only one of the sign-blazoned 
streets in Miami Beach but the lobby, 
manager’s office, sun porch and a bed- 
room of a small hotel. It is owned by 
Sidney, an irresponsible widower but 
devoted father to a little boy called 
Ally—“‘fa man of eight and a boy of 
forty-two” is how brother Max de- 
scribes them. It is the uncle and aunt’s 
tender concern for Ally and their long- 
suffering patience with his father 
which provides the story. When Sid- 
ney, by long distance has asked Max 
for another $5,000 loan, a hint that 
Ally is ill does not precipitate the loan 
but it does bring down Max and Aunt 
Sophie on the first available plane. 
Sophie has planned to bring Ally back 
to the Bronx where she has been treas- 
uring her son’s old bicycle for him but 
when she finds how much the boy 
wants to stay with his father she is 
suddenly inspired to find Sidney a 
wife. This involves some unusually 
funny scenes of sentimentality and tur- 
bulence and at the end Sidney remains 
the same problem he was in the be- 
ginning. 


All that has been accomplished is 
that a blonde hotel guest has signed 
out but before she did good taste was 
mortified in an ugly and too suggestive 
scene. This is a pity for A Hole in the 
Head, by Arnold Schulman, directed 
by Garson Kanin, is a very funny genre 
comedy with human, goodhearted 
characters, well acted by Paul Douglas 
as Sidney, David Burns unforgettable 
as brother Max, Kay Medford as shrill 
kindhearted Sophie, Lee Grant as the 
shy widow and littl Tommy White 
very important as Ally. The semi- 
tropical atmosphere is implicit in Jean 
Rosenthal’s lighting.—At the Plymouth. 


ZIEGFELD FOLLIES.—Say Follies and 
there comes marching out of the past 
the line of slow pacing long-limbed 
show-girls who wear most of their ap- 
parel on their heads—this time they 
have denuded the ostriches. The 1956 
Follies never reached New York but 
bequeathed to the 1957 Follies the dé- 
cor by Raoul Pene du Bois and prob- 
ably the girls. The traditional vast 
over-embellished stairway is still domi- 
nant down which the languid beauties 
take their downward path but this 
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year the big news is that Miss Beatrice 
Lillie has been added to the show. 
LE: veryone seems to agree that her first 
number is her best in which a lone 
lady braves a restaurant out of a snow- 
storm and after battling with an illu- 
sive maitre d’hétel, an adamantine 
lobster, pusillanimous asparagus and 
elusive corn, she decides she prefers 
the snow. 

As her weaker numbers are now to 
be replaced we will not dwell on them 
except the one in which, seated pre- 
cariously on a crescent moon, she 
swings out over the audience and 
shakes hands with the guests in the 
upper boxes. In her only sketch with 
Billy de Wolfe, in which they are two 
Greater New York matrons with shop- 
ping carts discussing TV personalities, 
they make use of a quaint dialect 
which sounds like tenuous cockney 
and would certainly have puzzled Mr. 
Higgins. Speaking of Higgins it is re- 
markable how the whole atmosphere 
brightens when the familiar strains of 
“Rain in Spain” are heard but which 
is vulgarly satirized as “My sink, it 
stinks” as a commercial for a detergent 
(Not very funny). Harold Lang sings 
as well as dances and perhaps for nos- 
talgic reason—lI can think of no other 

there is a deprecating magician. The 
Follies are sumptuous and rather com- 
fortably ponderous but—-they have 
Beatrice Lillie!—<At the Winter Garden. 


THREE PLAYS, by John Millington 
Synge, presented by the Irish Players: 
Riders to the Sea I have seen many 
times both with the Abbey Players and 
countless amateurs but the present pro- 
duction rates as the finest. Elspeth 
March, a newcomer from London and 
Dublin, has splendid depth as the sor- 
rowing mother and the two girls are 
also well played by Gerry Jedd and 
Michael Conaree and girls they are 
despite their names. No wonder that 
this is the favorite of all Synge’s plays 
for in no other is the emotion so pure 
nor so true. Its tragedy has the im- 
mensity of Lear; its prose the ceaseless 
rhythm of the waves that pound on 
Aran. 

In the Shadow of the Glen has the 
advantage of having Barry Macollum 
as the mean old possum of a farmer 
who feigns death to test out his young 
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wife who is all too well prepared for a 
new husband. When the old codger 
turns her out, it is not the young 
coward of a neighbor who is any help 
but the tramp she had sheltered who 
offers to share with her his roving 
life. “You'll be hearing the herons 
crying out over the black lakes and 
you'll be hearing the grouse and the 
owls with them and the thrushes when 
the days are warm. You'll be saying 
one time, ‘It’s a grand evening by the 
grace of God’ and another time, ‘It’s a 
wild night, God help us, but it will 
pass surely.’” Gerry Jedd is good 
again as the wife, so is Dermot Mc- 
Namara as the Tramp. 

The Tinker’s Wedding in spite of its 
spirited writing shows the less noble 
side of local clergy, the sympathy be- 
ing thrown to the tough little tinker’s 
girl who has the laudable ambition to 
be a lawfully wedded wife. Unfortu- 
nately the parish priest has none of a 
missionary’s zeal for souls and when 
the tinker’s drunken old mother steals 
the can that was to have been part of 
the marriage fee, the play ends in a 
brawl in which the priest is downed 
and, although he promises not to in- 
form the “peelers,” he calls out male- 
dictions on the tinkers’ heads. No 
wonder this unseemly trifle is ana- 
thema to Catholic amateurs. Once 
again in it Elspeth March gave fine 
comedy to the old woman. — Af the 
Theater East. 


THE BEGGARS’ OPERA. — George II 
had been on the throne a year with 
Sir Robert Walpole’s corpulency re- 
flected in the graft of his ministry, 
when John Gay, the indigent poet, at 
the suggestion of Dean Swift, wrote a 
satire both of tradition] opera and cur- 
rent politics which became the hit of 
London in 1728. Of course much of 
the satire is lost on us today but bland 
knavery unfortunately is never dated 
and if Peachum the “fence” can no 
longer be identified, the Peachums’ 
righteous indignation at their Polly’s 
wanting to be a wedded wife was 
echoed not long ago in a French com- 
edy called Gigi. 

Instead of the usual high life tradi- 
tional on the operatic stage, Gay peo- 
pled his play with the underworld. 
Macheath, the hero, is a highwayman; 














Polly Peachum, the daughter of a 
“fence”; Lucy Lockit, the daughter of 
Newgate’s turnkey and Jenny in the 
employ of Mrs. Coaxer, a completely 
disreputable lady. The music Gay 
chose were the popular songs of the 
day and very dainty and elegant they 
sound compared with Tinpan Alley. 

But the mystery is the fascination 
that this story of a dashing thief and 
his girls has exerted over the centuries. 
New York saw it first in 1751 and many 
times thereafter. In the nineteenth 
century it seems to have been dormant 
but in 1920 it was revived so success- 
fully in London that it toured here and 
in Canada and Australia. Then as the 
Dreigroschenopfer, by Bert Brecht and 
Kurt Weil it became popular in Ger- 
many but failed in New York. In 1940 
it was revived again by Gielgud in 
London and Duke Ellington and Ben- 
jamin Britten both attempted new 
scores while Sir Laurence Olivier 
acted in it as a film and now for the 
last two years as The Threepenny 
Opera in the Brecht-Weil version it has 
been filling the Theater de Lys in 
Greenwich Village. 

The original Beggars’ Opera was re- 
vived last summer in Cambridge and 
was brought to City Center for the 
first of their musical series. With a 
curving double staircase in a rococo 
set by Watson Barratt and charming 
costumes, it was delightfully sung by 
Shirley Jones and Jack Cassidy but 
the elegance of the music seemed at 
variance with the brawling action.—Al 
City Center. 


PARADE AT THE DEVIL’S BRIDGE and 
DOCTOR FAUSTUS.—Enlarging a very 
cursory notice of Blackfriar’s provo- 
cative and demonic double bill, it 
seems significant to note that Ghéon’s 
twentieth-century devil is a middle- 
class young fellow who is outwitted by 
a cat! Of course it is a holy hermit’s 
cat but that it is a cat at all is a distinct 
innovation, as traditionally cats have 
been on the devil’s side. It was nice of 
Monsieur Ghéon to rescue the species 
from this obloquy. Miss Flori Waren 
was charming as the Cat and Mr. Louis 
Lytton impressive as the Hermit. 
There is nothing middle class about 
Mephistopheles in Doctor Faustus. In 
fact he appears as such a lordly demon 
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that Faustus begs him to take on the 
more homey attire of a Franciscan 
friar, a stage direction which Domini- 
can producers were obviously prudent 
not to follow! Having provided the 
evening with comedy in the Ghéon 
curtain raiser, all the clowning in 
Faustus has been eliminated with some 
scenes and characters elided. Alex- 
ander the Great and his Paramour are 
conjured up before the Emperor and 
so is Helen of Troy who was really for 
Faustus alone: 


“Oh thou are fairer than the evening 
air 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars. 


“More lovely than the monarch of the 
sky 
In wanton Arethusa’s azured arms.” 


A naive little ballet of demons in 
tights was also added which might 
well have cooled off Faustus’ en- 
thusiasm. When Orson Welles and 
John Houseman staged Doctor Faustus 
in 1922, they built out a large apron 
to their stage and used one of the upper 
boxes for a puppet show of the Seven 
Deadly Sins. This time the Sins are 
far more simply and effectively por- 
trayed by one man, Wayne Tippit. 
Dimmed out beside a column he ap- 
peared in strikingly descriptive atti- 
tudes which barely needed Marlowe’s 
lines to give full force to the Miser, 
the Sluggard, etc., whom he portrayed. 
It was one of the best features of the 
production. 

Blackfriar’s staged the Christopher 
Marlowe classic with a stone archway 
in lieu of a curtain while the heads of 
the Good and Bad Angels appeared 
translucently in the capital of a column 
outside of Faustus’ cell. A winding 
stone stair gave a fine approach for 
Lucifer and his cohorts. Condensing 
the tragedy kept the action taut with 
tremendous tensity for climax particu- 
larly as played by John Aronson who 
should have a fine future. Although 
wretched Faustus can cry out “See 
where Christ’s blood streams on the 
firmament,” we must remember that he 
never asked for Christ’s mercy until 
he had enjoyed the whole of his dia- 
bolic bargain. Blackfriars are to be 
doubly congratulated. 












NOVELS REVIEWED BY Riley Hughes 


A DISTANT DRUM 

by Charles Bracelen Flood 

Houghton Mifflin. $4.50 
Already they are a part of history, the 
young men who left or deferred col- 
lege for the war in Korea. Patrick 
Kingsgrant, the hero of this story, is 
a young man for whom the drum of 
war remains permanently distant 
through no fault of his own. He enlists 
in the Army only to receive, because 
of an early college injury, a medical 
discharge. The men of Able Company 
go past at right shoulder arms and 
Patrick has no chance to say good-bye. 

The essence of A Distant Drum is not 
so much what Patrick does or does not 
do, but what he is. And what went 
into the making of Patrick Kingsgrant, 
graduate of Harvard, a convinced and 
even devout Catholic, is amply and 
incisively told. Part of the telling is 
through the memories of Patrick’s fa- 
ther, Jacob Kingsgrant, a wealthy 
lawyer, a widower sustained by memo- 
ries of his dead wife. Through flash- 
back we see how Jacob and Maude met, 
and. how they lived their all too brief 
years together. Patrick repeats the 
Kingsgrant pattern with a difference. 
The girl he falls in love with draws 
away from him, as much over reli- 
gious differences as anything else. 
Patrick turns his mind away from law 
and toward writing. 

A Distant Drum has a curiously 
elegiac character, as though the mo- 
ment of the event is a contemplation 
on something already past. “Don’t fight 
the problem,” the Army tells Patrick, 
and this advice is carried over to every 
relationship. His not-fighting and hu- 
man enduringness give a flavor of 
genuine distinction to A Distant Drum. 


TOWER IN THE WEST 

by Frank Norris 

Harper. $3.95 
Mr. Norris’ first novel, written after a 
long career in journalism, comes with 
the accolade of the 1957 Harper Prize. 
It is a “solid,” rather old-fashioned 
book, gently reminiscent about the 
brash era of the Twenties, now nos- 
talgia’s Main Street. In it the narrator 
tells the story of a huge building in 
St. Louis, for which his deceased 
brother was architect. George Hanes 
makes it clear that he worshipped his 
brother Jeff. He rescued Jeff’s friends 
and his own time after time; and he 
rescued the Tower itself, guided al- 
ways by loyalty and sentiment. 

He even married Mary, Jeff’s 
widow, to give her child by another 
man a name. It was a mockery of a 
marriage, never consummated; and the 
two were nearly always separated by 
half the breadth of the country. George 
had other interests, other women, 
other problems. His best friend in col- 
lege and in World War I became a 
bootlegger and came to a sticky end. 
George went on, holding to his stand- 
ards of architecture and human rela- 
tionships, something of a spectator in 
a time of quick and shoddy change. 
Some novels exist to tell us: “This was 
how it was”; not a contemptible mo- 
tive for novels or for history books 
either. Tower in the West is that kind 
of book. While it does not lack in- 
terest because it is steeped in re- 
membered mores, it is not particularly 
notable for its insight into people and 
events. It is as a long, lingering glance 
backward, conveyed without undue 
posturing or heroics, that Tower in the 
West quietly scores. 





THE LIVELY ARTS OF 
SISTER GERVAISE 

by John L. Bonn 

Kenedy. $3.50 
Sister Gervaise is a very pleasant nun 
to meet as readers know who have 
followed the stories about her. Father 
Bonn has been writing for some time. 
And now he has given Sister Gervaise 
a whole book of her own in which she, 
the “Dramatic Nun” at St. Rita’s High 
School, can practice her dovelike 
wiles. 

Without being the least bit tiresome 
about it, Sister has “standards.” This 
merely means that she chooses to put 
on the plays of Ghéon and Eliot’s 
Cathedral instead of minstrels, an 
artless form particularly dear to the 
pastor’s heart. As things work out, she 
puts on both. Her St. Patrick’s day 
affair is so successful she has com- 
mitted herself and innumerable suc- 
cessors to Irish minstrelsy forever. As 
for liturgical music and statuary, the 
outcome of her campaigns is equally 
ambiguous. Sister Gervaise is a kind 
of end-run player; she seldom plunges 
through the center of the line. She 
has to do many an end-run around 
the obstacles variously placed by her 
father, a professional actor who always 
chooses the wrong times at which to 
be sentimental; her superior, Mon- 
signor Cooney; and the formidable 
Mrs. Morrison, the very model of a 
leading Catholic laywoman. 

But Sister Gervaise is a religious as 
well as a dramatic coach, and Father 
Lonn deftly depicts her in her com- 
munity. One sees that a nun’s story 
need not be all rigors in order to be 
valid and spiritual. Appropriately, the 
Mother Provincial is given the very 
last words of the book which the 
reader will gladly echo: “You're all 
right, Sister Gervaise.” 


BACH AND THE HEAVENLY CHOIR 
by Johannes Ruber 


World. $3.00 
It would be easy to be heavy-handed 
with this fantasy, for if one forgets 
that this short novel is fantasy and re- 
mains impervious to its charming view 
of life, one would have to say that it 
is preposterous. Preposterous surely 
is the spectacle of a Pope intent upon 
canonizing a Protestant, even so great 


a one as Johann Sebastian Bach. 
this is the proposition 
here. 

The time of the story is vaguely in 
the future, a time when “the Church 
had no great enemy.” It had a Pope 
who was not great but surely gracious. 
Pope Gregory had been an obscure 
monk when the Cardinals drove from 
Rome to his monastery to tell him that 
they had gone outside their number 
and had elected him. With a disarm- 
ing simplicity he had accompanied 
them to Rome at once, and begun a 
pontificate marked not by great events 
but by a very great benevolence. We 
see him sitting at a concert in the 
Vatican; the musicians are Lutherans, 
among them a bishop. And they are 
playing Bach. Later the Pope confers 
with leading Lutherans on his great 
project. He falls ill, and the process 
for Bach halts and then stops com- 
pletely. At the end—but surely the 
ending of a fantasy, like the ending of 
a whodunit, should go unrevealed by 
a reviewer. Through these brief pages 
one hears echoes of Bach, of the beauty 
of nature, and of the mild sweetness of 
character of a saintly man. Off-beat 
Bach and very amusing. 


Yet 
before us 


BEDLAM 

by André Soubiran 

Putnam. $3.95 
The author of this striking and strik- 
ingly unpleasant novel is a French 
physician. One can see that he knows 
what he is writing about, in this in- 
stance, the care of the criminally in- 
sane. It is, of course, possible to con- 
trive a novel, and one esthetically 
valid, about any subject or almost any. 
But this has not been done here. Bed- 
lam remains a clinical report, starkly 
removed from any but clinical values. 
One is not invited to be sympathetic 
or condemnatory or appalled; one is 
asked merely to gaze upon the mad as 
visitors did on the inhabitants of Lon- 
don’s bedlam (Bethlehem) hospital 
centuries ago. It is hard to escape the 
feeling that this is pour le sport. 

The protagonist’s story is appalling 
enough. He is a sane man among the 
mad. He has convinced the authorities 
and the psychiatrists that he is legally 
insane as the only way he has of escap- 
ing punishment for his crime (un- 
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named). In an institution whose in- 
mates in their lucid moments conduct 
searching inquiries into the inade- 
quacies of medical knowledge and 
practice, Jean Lacombe pursues his 
ambiguous quest for survival. He gets 
to know sadists and perverts, and to 
discover the thin line that separates 
the incurables and the hopelessly in- 
sane. He is a cool, calculating Hamlet 
feigning madness and engaged upon 
the equally hazardous business of 
feigning recovery from madness. The 
author leaves him pretty much as he 
was in the beginning, a sinister ques- 
tion mark of a man. There is certainly 
not excessive exploitation of sensa- 
tional material here, undoubtedly un- 
pleasant though it is. Much more ob- 
jectionable is the air of heartlessness 
that stamps every page. 


THE ANGLOPHILE 

by Egan O'Neill 

Messner. $3.95 
Precisely who, eighteenth - century 
Dublin within the Pale wanted to 
know, was this Dennis McDermott? A 
brilliant young lawyer, yes, and like 


all “colonials,” not quite a gentleman. 
But was he, in fact, an “anglophile,” 
an Irishman who had abandoned his 


Catholicism for the church of Eng- 
lishman and thus for acceptance and 
preferment? 

The English are long kept waiting 
for an answer—if indeed they ever do 
see the point but the reader soon 
learns that Dennis is a kind of emerald 
Pimpernel. His task is not that of 
smuggling aristocrats from under the 
noses of revolutionaries; he is engaged 
in smuggling young boys out of Ireland 
so they may go to France to be edu- 
cated for the priesthood and the pro- 
fessions. The penalty for aiding in 
such a nefarious work is death, but 
Dennis intrigues gallantly and wittily 
away, just a half step ahead of the 
English. His wife is an English gentle- 


woman, of course, which is a subtle 
revenge. Far less subtle are his amo- 
rous escapades. It seems that he se- 
duced Englishwomen “out of contempt 
and to prove the lie that gentlewomen 
were honest”; he considers this little 
enough payment for “five hundred 
vears of thievery and murder.” 


THE STRANGLED QUEEN 

by Maurice Druon 

Scribner. $3.50 
The Strangled Queen is the second 
novel in a projected series to be 
known as “The Accursed Kings.” This 
book directly succeeds the story of its 
predecessor, The Iron King. In the first 
book Philip IV was king of France; 
he had broken forever the power of 
the Knights Templars, had _ united 
France, and at the instigation of his 
sister, the Queen of England, had im- 
prisoned the adulterous wives of his 
two sons. Now, as The Strangled 
Queen begins, Philip is dead, and his 
doltish eldest son, Louis, has mounted 
the throne of France. Half-starved in 
a prison cell lives Marguerite, Louis’ 
wife and queen. 

Louis X had a shockingly brief 
reign, and he was shockingly ill- 
equipped to rule. While Louis brooded 
over ways to rid himself of the un- 
wanted Marguerite, his Valois uncle 
intrigued to hold all power in his own 
hands. This meant, first of all, that he 
must destroy the position of the great 
minister of peasant origins whom 
Philip [TV had raised to almost kingly 
state. The young Italian banker from 
the first book plays an important part 
in this one too. Again one seems to be 
at history’s elbow, taking part in 
events now centuries old, and yet con- 
temporaneous with the reading. The 
title, by the way, has a literal applica- 
tion to the ill-fated Marguerite. 

The Strangled Queen can be highly 
recommended to any reader who likes 
his history almost “straight.” 
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TRANSFIGURED WORLD 

by Sister M. Laurentia, C.S.J. 

Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $4.00 
Here is a book that would have de- 
lighted G. K. Chesterton, because it 
deals with the wonder of simple things 
and with God’s revelation and com- 
munication of Himself through their 
means. It is an extended contempla- 
tion on the liturgy, written in the 
spirit of Ignatius Loyola’s Contempla- 
tion to Attain the Love of God. And 
so it is a book that deserves above all 
to be read prayerfully. If done so, 
there are very rich rewards in store 
for the reader. 

“The liturgy is God’s art,” writes 
Sister Laurentia. “For His material He 
uses our familiar earth, air, fire and 
water. In this manner our world un- 
dergoes a revelation, an epiphany—it 
becomes a transfigured world.” With 
the pen of a poet she sketches in broad 
strokes and in fine detail the design 
wrought by the Divine Artist in the 
liturgy, traces the theme of transfigu- 
ration through the Mass, the Sacra- 
ments, the office and the year, and with 
delightfully penetrating insights il- 
lumines the symbols the Church uses 
so beautifully. 

Modern man needs above all the re- 
newed realization that Christ is the 
center of all the meaning of life; that 
the Incarnation of God-Made-Man has 
a sanctifying effect upon the material 
as well as the spiritual side of life. 
Christ used so many material things 
as means to bring God to man and to 
return man to God. These things the 
Church has employed in her liturgy 
not only as vessels to pour out the 
abundance of grace on the world but 
also to show man how to use earthly 
creatures to carry him back to God. 
Wine and water and wheat and smoke 
and oil are the stuff of the never-end- 
ing commerce between man and God. 
This is the endless and simple lesson 
the liturgy conveys, and Sister Laur- 


entia has done us good service in spell- 
ing this out for us. She has a gift for 
apposite quotation and illustration, as 
well as the poet’s flare for kindling 
into flame the reader’s own thoughts. 
The art work of her collaborator, Sis- 
ter Charlotte Anne, S.S.J., is a splen- 
did complement and illustration for 
the text. 
AntTHONY S. Woops, S.J. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
IN THE U. S. A. 

ed. by Louis J. Putz, C.S.C. 

Fides. $5.95 
This 415-page work has already re- 
ceived the nearly unanimous approba- 
tion of reviewers. It was a recent se- 
lection of the Catholic Book Club as 
well. 

We must enter a vigorous dissent 
from the general choices; the book is 
over-promoted, over-praised and over- 
priced. We register the negative ver- 
dict reluctantly because we appreciate 
the enthusiasm and solid accomplish- 
ments of Fides, a new but zealous en- 
terprising publishing group. 

The Catholic Church in the U. S. A. 
never quite measures up to the promise 
of its title. As “an attempt to lay bare 
the Catholic Church as it has devel- 
oped and as it exists in the United 
States,” it quite simply fails to make 
it. It may be that the job undertaken 
is just too big for an average-sized 
trade book. 

The work contains many remarkable 
and illuminating essays, especially in 
Part One which is entitled, “The Cath- 
olic Church, Her History, Her Structure 
and Her Inner Workings in the United 
States. The first third of the book, 
containing Bishop Wright’s introduc- 
tion, is the most successful. In fact, 
only the essay on the financial struc- 
ture of the Church (a difficult subject, 
surely) is negatory and peripheral. We 
take exception to the editorial judg- 
ment that appended fifteen pages of 
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statistical data to Father Cohalan’s es- 
say; it consists of tabulated matter al- 
ready available in more current form 
in The Official Catholic Directory. 

Part Two is concerned with the re- 
gional diversity of the Catholic Church 
in the United States. This section 
limps badly, lacking as it does any 
sort of completeness or editorial co- 
hesion. Whole areas in the midwest, 
for example, were evidently telescoped 
right out of the book. 

Part Three, “The Catholic Church, 
Her Life and Influence in the United 
States,” is also a disappointing section. 
The accent of articles like Vincent 
Giese’s on “The Lay Apostolate in 
Chicago,” seems far too personal and 
too journalese, for the rest of the book, 
especially since it is followed so closely 
by Father Jordan Aumann and a schol- 
arly thesis. 

The editor’s preface would do well 
then to apologize for some of the sig- 
nificent omissions of the book, namely 
no space for Catholic publishing, for 
Catholic charitable institutions, or the 
“admirable personal and group ef- 
forts.” 

With any anthology it is all too easy 
for a reviewer to second-guess the 
editor. This book, like hors d’oeuvres, 
merely whets the appetite for the vol- 
ume or volumes that will finally cap- 
ture in print the peculiar genius, the 
spirit and the strivings of the Ameri- 
can Catholic Church in the United 
States. When that definitive work does 
appear, we trust that it will have an 
adequate index. This book has none. 

JoHN Moore. 


THE NEW ISOLATIONISM 

by Norman A. Graebner 

Ronald Press. $4.00 
The heat of an American presidential 
campaign often tempts harassed candi- 
dates to make comforting but unreal- 
istic promises about foreign relations. 
The winning candidate may find his 
hands tied by the compromises on 
foreign policy which have enabled his 
campaign to succeed. 

Since 1950, according to Mr. Graeb- 
ner, the desire to obtain political sup- 
port from one segment of the American 
population in particular has warped 
American diplomacy. That segment, 
comprising “neo-isolationists,” is heir 
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to the old isolationist tradition which 
viewed the United States as invincible, 
morally right and secure in its self- 
containment. Ironically, the art of 
diplomacy was unnecessary, according 
to isolationist doctrine. Techniques of 
compromise, bargaining and negotia- 
tion were useless to the nation which 
was self-reliant, they maintained. By 
national seclusion and by following 
our concepts of righteousness, the 
United States could guard its tradi- 
tional virtues. 

Mr. Graebner maintains that the neo- 
isolationists, clinging to these con- 
cepts, support political candidates who 
will make sweeping concessions in our 
foreign policy. When the commitments 
cannot be carried out, the neo-isola- 
tionists explain American international 
failures in terms of incompetence or 
even accuse those responsible for for- 
eign affairs of treachery. 

To pacify the neo-isolationists, the 
author contends, we have made such 
unrealistic promises as the defeat of 
Red China, the liberation of Soviet 
satellites, and the threat of massive re- 
taliation against Russia. These uni- 
lateral statements become goals of our 
diplomacy, despite our inability to at- 
tain them, in view of the existing bal- 
ance of power. 

Before 1952, Mr. Graebner asserts, 
neo-isolationist pressure brought about 
damaging changes in the Truman for- 
eign policy. In the campaign of 1952 
neo-isolationist influence was so de- 
structive to party unity that Mr. Eisen- 
hower was forced to choose between 
immediate party harmony and future 
bipartisan leadership for world peace. 

According to Mr. Graebner, the 
United States must dispel the illusion 
that we are so strong we can determine 
the course of the world, unless we are 
willing to pay heavily for military ex- 
pansion and resigned to live constantly 
at the edge of war. Our foreign policy 
should be divorced from politics and 
based on true concepts of our national 
power. We should be willing to adjust 
ourselves realistically to the current 
world scene. Diplomacy, unfettered 
by irresponsible political promises, 
emerges as a master instrument in the 
author’s point of view. 

The author’s analysis of politics and 
foreign policy since 1952 is thorough. 
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He discusses trenchantly and without 
passion recent and controversial oc- 
currences. He sharpens the awareness 
of the living problems behind the at- 
tainment of a rational bipartisan ap- 
proach to foreign affairs. Whether or 
not one agrees with him, this study 
presents a challenge which cannot be 
dismissed lightly. 
Mary M. CLarKe, PH.D. 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 
IN ROME 1855-1955 

by Robert F. McNamara 

Christopher Press. $15.00 
Some other author might have under- 
taken to write a book with the above 
title and made it dry as dust. Not so 
Father McNamara. His pages, stored 
with vital and interesting facts, have 
the fascination of a well-told tale to 
which special importance attaches be- 
cause it describes the first 100 years in 
the life of a great American institution. 
Without being oppressively statistical, 
it ranks highly as a source book. How 
conspicuous a part the American Col- 
lege in Rome has played in the reli- 
gious development of the Western 
Hemisphere, is indicated by the fact 
that the list of alumni includes 1,500 
priests, 6 Cardinals and more than 100 
archbishops and bishops. The reader 
of these 19 chapters and appendices, 
which fill more than 800 pages, will 
find much information regarding con- 
spicuous figures in Church and State, 
and an amazing number of episodes, 
some merely amusing, others of vital 
significance in recent religious history. 
We are introduced to celebrated men, 
to changing customs — educational, 
disciplinary, personal and to many 
a little-known drama the climax of 
which made news. 

Readers will be especially interested 
in the frequent references to Cardinal 
James Gibbons who stayed at the 
American College when he was present 
at the Council of the Vatican (the 
youngest bishop there). They will also 
find an absorbing, carefully-phrased 
account of what followed Monsignor 
Denis O’Connell’s presentation of his 
paper on “so-called Americanism” be- 
fore an International Congress at Fri- 
bourg, Switzerland in 1897. The author 
makes a vastly interesting story of the 
sixteen years when Monsignor Denis 
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O’Connell and his successor, Monsignor 
William H. O’Connell, occupied the 
post of Rector at the College. During 
the terms of these two men, the insti- 
tution—now for the first time in the 
hands of the American hierarchy—in- 
troduced “the American way,” with a 
holiday on the Fourth of July, base- 
ball, visits from James G. Blaine, 
Charles A. Dana, Mark Twain and Buf- 
falo Bill’s Wild West company. Almost 
forgotten at present, but front page 
news in its day, was the excitement 
provoked by the barring of ex-Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt from the 
Vatican because, in disregard of papal 
protocol, he had first visited the King 
of Italy. There are few Catholics and 
hardly any priests who will not find 
very interesting reading between the 
covers of this book. 
JoserpH McSortey, C.S.P. 


FURTHER LETTERS OF 
GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS 

ed. by Claude Colleer Abbott 

Oxford Univ. Press. $11.50 
Most notable in this new edition of 
Further Letters is a large number of 
recently discovered family letters. 
Professor Abbott, who has done an 
excellent editorial job, finds these let- 
ters written by Hopkins to his family 
superficial and distant. To this reader 
it seems rather that a rare intellectual 
kinship is revealed despite differing 
religious views. To his mother Hop- 
kins wrote details about the scansion 
of the “Deutschland” and about his dif- 
ficulties with the editor of the Jesuit 
magazine which, in fact, rejected it. To 
sister and brother he wrote careful 
criticisms of their respective composi- 
tions in music and drawing. Delight- 
fully suggestive of similar taste is his 
humorous, yet earnest, plea to his sis- 
ter and mother for a list of good books 
suitable for a strict young lady, and 
yet not full of “slobbery niceness.” 

In these, as well as in letters to 
Baillie and Patmore, Hopkins ex- 
plained his failure to write more often 
as the lack of spare time and “spare 
strength.” His lack is our loss, for 
however limited his time or trivial his 
subject, Hopkins always wrote with 
style. His letters are intelligent, witty, 
and often beautiful. 

RutTH AMEs,. 
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4 SHORT HISTORY OF IRELAND 

by Roger Chauviré 

Devin-Adair. $3.00 
The author must have given much 
thought to the task of finding a proper 
title for this delightful book which, by 
the way, he wrote in a month. It con- 
tains hardly more than a thread of his- 
tory; but on that thread is hung a 
picture which displays the Gaelic ways 
of life, of thought, and of art that have 
made Ireland “a unique figure, without 
match or equal in the modern age.” 

In contrast with the “boiling caul- 
dron” of Paris, the Isle of Saints and 
Scholars “rises as a cloister of repose 
and restfulness.” What better fortune 
for a human being than to have been 
born “somewhere in Ireland,” there to 
spend life without asking answerless 
questions, to rest among immemorial 
graves in a ruined church and “be 
lulled to eternal sleep by the familiar 
waves.” Here is the deathless Ireland 
that can no more utterly perish or 
disappear from men’s memories and 
affections than Provence, Aquitaine, 
Florence, or Ravenna. 

M. Chauviré holds a professor’s chair 
in the National University of Ireland. 
He writes in French, and his friend, 
the Earl of Wicklow, is the translator. 
Possibly one might call this little book 
an essay, or an introduction, or even a 
prose poem. In fact, it seems each of 
these by turn; and it will well repay 
readers less interested in dates and 
statistical information, than in ideas, 
analyses, viewpoints, and in sentiments 
original and revealing. 

JosePpuH McSortey, C.S.P. 


DAY OF INFAMY 

by Walter Lord 

Holt. $3.95 
DEATH OF A NAVY 

by Andrieu d’Albas 

Devin-Adair. $5.50 
Reading these two books, one close 
upon the other, the difference in view- 
point and emphasis is immediately 
brought to the reader’s eye. 

Day of Infamy tells in journalistic 
style an hour by hour account of the 
Japanese sneak attack upon Pearl 
Harbor in Hawaii. In a very intense 
piece of writing Mr. Lord makes no 
attempt to assess blame or shame for 
the failure of the U. S. forces to be pre- 
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pared. His job, which he does well, 
is to report what happened. Piecing 
together official reports, maps, charts 
and statements of eye-witnesses (both 
American and Japanese), the author 
puts the reader at the place and time 
when the much prayed-for peace dis- 
solved in the smoke of Japanese bombs. 

Now in the cockpit with Commander 
Fuchida, now along “battleship row,” 
now in a blacked-out, curtained house 
ashore, the author shows us men and 
women caught up short in a terrifying 
moment of history. The reader doesn’t 
get a chance to know any individuals 
too well but he does feel the surprise, 
the incredulity and the mounting hor- 
ror which turned into the bitter anger 
and the grim determination of a people 
suddenly at war. The survivors were 
so “trigger-happy” that some Ameri- 
can carrier pilots attempting to land 
that evening at Oahu were shot down 
by “just about every ship in Pearl 
Harbor.” 

Mr. Lord’s ability to thread the in- 
consequential thoughts and _ actions 
of the participants (one sailor insisted 
on wearing his new shoes to war) 
with the momentous sinking of ship 
after ship (1,102 men killed on the 
Arizona alone) gives the book its 
“slice of life” effect. Even if you had 
been there, I think you would still be 
fascinated by this account of events 
that marked “December 7, 1941 a 
date which will live in infamy.” 

The role of air power in war so 
vividly demonstrated in Day of Infamy 
is also the moving force of the care- 
fully documented report by the French 
Naval Captain Andrieu d’Albas in his. 
book, Death of a Navy, the World War 
Il battle story of Japan’s Imperial 
Navy. Captain d’Albas is not only in- 
terested in what happened, but why. 
His report, based upon Japanese docu- 
ments, conversations with ranking 
Japanese officers and reminiscences of 
Japanese seamen, is a sympathetic 
treatment of their Navy’s role in the 
War. At first flush it seemed to be suc- 
cess piled upon success. Then, as the 
United States’ resistance stiffened, it 
became the story of oil shortages, in- 
ter-service fights, suicide missions and 
eventual defeat. The author seems to 
indicate that U. S. industrial might 
(we built more carriers faster) and 
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poor Japanese planning (their carrier 
program was too little and too late) 
primarily accounted for the Japanese 
Navy’s death. 

I doubt that any American would 
subscribe fully to this theory. Cer- 
tainly Rear Admiral Robert A. Theo- 
bald, USN, Ret., whose introduction, 
details of forces, comprehensive foot- 
notes and excellent summaries (added 
to the original chapters) make a good 
case for the deficiency in the Japanese 
military character, shows it was unpre- 
pared to cope with the “unusual or un- 
expected.” 

Admiral Theobald also draws atten- 
tion to the importance of the allied 
submarine campaign. Completely ig- 
nored by Captain d’Albas, this under- 
sea stalking and sinking phase of the 
war accounted for such a high tonnage 
of merchant shipping that the island 
Empire was nearly strangulated from 
lack of supplies. 

Yet all things considered, this re- 
viewer found the book absorbing read- 
ing—and even enjoyed flipping pages 
back and forth to find the many small 
charts that traced ship movements and 
battle lines. They helped immensely 
in understanding what the services 
call “the over-all picture.” But the 
reader needs to have on hand a large, 
well-marked chart of the entire Pa- 
cific Theater of Operations. 

Admiral Theobald’s comments, I felt, 
really “made” the book for me. This 
is not meant to disparage the work of 
Captain d’Albas whose swift writing 
and careful reconstruction of battle 
scenes provide the reader with an ex- 
cellent view of the sea campaigns from 
the Japanese viewpoint. Yet I doubi 
that the book would be acceptable to 
American readers were it not for the 
Admiral’s pithy remarks. It is strongly 
recommended to anyone interested in 
naval strategy and tactics. Even those 
not especially interested would have 
difficulty putting the book down after 
reading a chapter. 

Incidentally, Admiral Theobald 
played a part in Day of Infamy as 
well. No more prescient than the rest 
of his fellow Americans at Hawaii, he 
spent the evening of December 6th, Mr. 
Lord reports, dancing at the “staid 
Pacific Club until midnight.” 

Ricuarp A. Dowp. 











The Theology 
Library 


For the sophisticated Catholic 
layman who thirsts for deeper 
theological knowledge, Fides 
proudly announces the release 
of two more volumes in the 


THEOLOGY LIBRARY. 


MAN AND HIS HAPPINESS 
(Moral Theology) Ill. 464 pp. 


$6.50 


VIRTUES AND STATES OF LIFE 
(Moral Theology) IV. 792 pp. 


$8.75 
Previously released . . . 


INTRODUCTION TO THEOLOGY 
(I) $5.95 


GOD AND HIS CREATION (Il) 
$6.50 


The entire Library (a projected 
six-volume series) is under the 
editorship of A. M. Henry, O.P. 
and 40 French Dominicans. 
Translated under the guidance 
of Rev. Louis J. Putz, C.S.C., 


Notre Dame University. 


For a convenient pay-as-you-go 
installment plan on the entire 
series, write us for details of our 
Subscription Plan. 


Fides Publishers 


Chicago 19, Illinois 
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A book that belongs 


in every Catholic home 


A PRACTICAL 
CATHOLIC 
DICTIONARY 


by Jessie Corrigan Pegis 


At last, a dictionary of all the im- 
portant words and phrases used by 
Catholics that really explains! The 
definitions are brief, clear and bear 
the stamp of authority, having been 
carefully checked by distinguished 
Catholic scholars. Neither long his- 
torical accounts nor involved the- 
ological explanations are _ given, 
rather concise definitions the average 
Catholic will have no difficulty un- 
derstanding. Imprimatur. 


EXTRA FEATURES 


Brief biographies of the best-loved 
saints, table of the popes and their 
pontificates, list of the most im- 


portant encyclicals of the last cen- 


$2.95 
HANOVER HOUSE 


tury. 























EARLY STORIES OF WILLA CATHER 
ed. by Mildred R. Bennett 

Dodd, Mead. $4.00 
Written between 1892 and 1900, these 
early stories were considered by Willa 
Cather herself so negligible that she 
made no attempt to revive them in her 
lifetime. Most readers, one fears, will 
wish that her judgment had been re- 
spected and that these evidences of a 
writer’s growing pains had been left 
to the oblivion they justly earned. 

To a serious student of Cather, how- 
ever, or to a critic eager to analyze 
even the least phase of an artist’s de- 
velopment, this collection may have a 
certain interest, historical or bio- 
raphical rather than purely literary. 
Many of the stories clearly foreshadow 
favorite Cather themes more maturely 
developed in the major novels—the 
suicidal despair to which the Nebraska 
prairie drove some European immi- 
grants, the calm strength of others, the 
personal loneliness of a great artist’s 
life, the near impossibility of a happy 


relationship between a man and a 
woman. All are here, but for the most 
part treated in an obvious, heavy- 
handed way, with the unassimilated 
influences of James, Flaubert and 
others all too plain. 

Mildred R. Bennett, who has with 
perhaps excessive zeal gathered these 
stories, offers notes and comments 
seldom illuminating and frequently ir- 
ritating. Instead of being relegated to 
footnotes or the back of the book, 
they break into the text through- 
out, shattering the attempted mood of 
the story to tell the reader, for in- 
stance, that in another version of the 
story the arrangement of paragraphs 
is different. When they do not merely 
underline the obvious, some of these 
intrusive interpolations are actually 
incorrect—e.g., the word “Houris” in 
a story of ancient Egypt is deplored as 
an anachronistic reference to Moham- 
medanism, when it is perfectly clear 
from the context that is must be a mis- 
spelling of the name of the Egyptian 
god Horus. Although the stories, 
chronologically arranged, improve as 
the author moves from college publi- 
cations to commercial magazines, one 
is left wondering whether this volume 
has performed any real service either 
for Willa Cather or her admirers. 

Rocer B. Doo.tey, PH.D. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


CROWN OF GLORY, by Alden Hatch 
and Seamus Walshe (Hawthorn. $4.95). 
The story of Pope Pius XII presented 
here comes from an American Protes- 
tant already well-known for earlier 
biographies, and his collaborator, Irish 
by race, Catholic in religion, and at- 
tached to the faculty of Notre Dame 
International School in Rome, who has 
done most of the research. 

Of the various works describing the 
career of the present Holy Pontiff, this 
one ranks high for its combination of 
simplicity and scholarship. The story 
begins with the birth of Eugenio Pa- 
celli in 1876, tells of his early training 
at home, at school, and in the Cap- 
ranica College where he was prepared 
for Ordination. There is also a con- 
cise account of his career in the diplo- 
matic service of the Church, his par- 
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ticipation in parochial work and his 
activities as lecturer in Canon Law. 
The latter half of the book is taken 
up with innumerable activities of Pius 
X\ll, including those striking depar- 
tures from old tradition to which the 
world has become accustomed during 
the present pontificate. The book is 
well illustrated with 38 photographs 
and 22 full-page drawings. 

THE VATICAN PICTURE BOOK, ed. 
by Leon Paul (Hawthorn. $2.95). Many 
“arm-chair” travellers will enjoy this 
pictorial pilgrimage to Vatican City 
via the 80 photographs and explana- 
tory text. 

THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS AND THE 
BIBLE, by Roland E. Murphy, O.Carm. 
(Newman, $1.50). The author, who is 
head of the Department of Semitic and 
Egyptian Languages and Literatures 
at the Catholic University of America, 
deserves to be congratulated on this 
small book, a model of its kind—and 


indeed quite an extraordinary model. 
Adapted to the needs of all except ex- 
perts, it presents simple explanations 
of the type often sought but seldom 


found. For example, in this volume, 
which is clearly typed, handsomely 
illustrated and economically priced, 
the reader will acquire with a mini- 
mum effort all that the average intel- 
ligent individual needs to know about 
such matters as (1) the story of the 
discovery and classification of the re- 
cently found scrolls and fragments; 
and (2) the relation of these to both 
the Old and the New Testament. 
MARTYRS OF NAGASAKI, by Fred- 
erick Vincent Williams (Academy 
Library Guild. $3.75). Mr. Williams, 
who is a convert to Catholicism and a 
veteran newspaper man, is favorably 
known for earlier articles on the perse- 
cution of the Church in Mexico. Here 
he tells the thrilling story of Cath- 
olicism in Japan. Writing clearly, and 
providing numerous black and white 
illustrations he describes the intro- 
duction of the Faith by St. Francis 
Xavier, the frightful persecution which 
seemed to obliterate the Church, and 
the revival 200 years later when Cath- 
olic missionaries were approached by 
a group of crypto-Catholics, among 
whom the Faith had been preserved 
without priest or Mass. Anxious to 
make sure that these priests were of 
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the same Faith as their own ancestors, 
they asked the three test questions 
which had been treasured for such an 
occasion: “Were the newcomers under 
the great head man in Rome? Did they 
practice clerical celibacy? Did they 
reverence the Mother of Christ?” 
Satisfied with the answers, the hidden 
Catholics emerged into the light again, 
unhappily to face persecution when 
Shintoism grew in power. 

SHANE LESLIE’S GHOST BOOK 
(Sheed & Ward. $3.00). The author 
says modestly enough that his book 
carries no scientific value, and he also 
reminds us that ghostly beliefs need 
not contradict one another. In other 
words, one who studies psychical re- 
search may pick and choose tales about 
the preternatural which he will credit. 
We are reminded that when dealing 
with the mysterious, the Catholic trend 
is in the direction of a natural explana- 
tion if possible. 

Mr. Leslie discusses strange phe- 
nomena in the lives of saints and of 
ordinary people. Then come the noise- 
making ghosts and the poltergeists, 
followed by miscellaneous ghost stories 
dealing with various tonics and gath- 
ered from various lands. 

These tales—some of them blood- 
curdling—form an interesting collec- 
tion. If you are well-balanced, they 
will probably leave you where they 
found you. 

CHURCH AND CULTURE IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES, Vol. I: 350-814, by 
Gustav Schniirer; translated by George 
J. Undreiner, Ph.D. (St. Anthony Guild 
Press. $7.50). Presented as the first 
of three volumes which will cover the 
history of the Church from the be- 
ginnings of Western Civilization to the 
16th century, this learned work re- 
flects the knowledge and industry of 
the late distinguished scholar, Gustav 
Schniirer who was attached to the 
University of Freiburg, Switzerland. 
The translation comes from the Profes- 
sor of Church History at the Pontifical 
College Josephinum in Worthington, 
Ohio. With the approval of the author, 
Dr. Undreiner added various correc- 
tions, improvements and references. 
It is the type of book which will be 
extremely helpful when one is search- 
ing for a reliable account of out- 
standing persons and events dur- 
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ing the centuries here summarized. 

THE JESUITS, by Robert Nash, S.J. 
(Newman, $3.50). Father Nash has 
compiled a series of biographical es- 
says on some of the outstanding Jesuits 
from St. Ignatius Loyola down to our 
own Father Daniel Lord. The book is 
a stimulating collection showing the 
remarkable and almost universal scope 
of the Society. 

GIVE US THIS DAY, by James Keller, 
M.M. (Hanover House. $2.95). Like 
Father Keller’s previous books, this 
one is arranged to give the reader 
some material to think about and pray 
about for a few minutes each day of 
the year. It is not a book for those 
well along in the spiritual life, but 
rather it is intended for Christ’s “little 
people” who wish to bring His prin- 
ciples into the marketplace of every 
day living. 

JESUS THE SAVIOUR, by Father 
James (Newman. $2.50). A summary 
of Christian theology which highlights 
the two great mysteries of the Incarna- 
tion and the Redemption. The author 
offers Christ as the solution to every 
dilemma, the answer to every doubt, 
the satisfaction to every difficulty: 
Christ, the way, the truth and the life. 

SHRINES OF OUR LADY, by Sister 
Mary Jean Dorcy, O.P. (Sheed & Ward. 
£2.75). This is a most interesting and 
unusual little book. It gives the stories 
related to 48 shrines of Our . Lady 
which are located throughout the 
world. Sister Mary Jean presents the 
histories of little-known shrines: as 
well as those we all know. From Our 
Lady’s Shrine in Walsingham to her 
shrines in Ceylon, Russia, Ireland and 
Scotland, we are given the beautiful 
story of the Mother of God calling us 
to love her Divine Son. 

THESE WOMEN WALKED WITH 
GOD, by M. Raymond, O.C.S.0O. (Bruce. 
$3.95). Drawing upon such sound 
sources as the Bollandists, the well- 
known writer, Father Raymond, has 
outlined the lives of fifteen holy 
women beginning with St. Lutgarde, 
“the woman who loved without meas- 
ure,” and ending with “the herald of 
Divine Love,” St. Gertrude the Great. 

SHINING AS STARS, by John Beevers. 
(Newman, $3.25). This book contains 
stories of Leon Dupont, holy man of 
Tours, and of Matt Talbot, saintly Irish 
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laborer—each of whom, although not 
yet canonized, is widely revered for 
his life of constant prayer and heroic 
penance. 

FRANCESCO: A LEGEND, by August 
Mahr (Vantage. $3.95). As the subtitle 
notifies us, this is not a biograph: 
It is the legend woven around inci- 
dents in the life of St. Francis of Assisi 
which introduces practically all the 
conspicuous persons whom I! Poverello 
met. Factual in outline, it fills in rev- 
erently incidents, conversations, de- 
scriptions and character studies which 
the author believes will reveal the 
spirit of St. Francis and his com- 
panions. 

* “* * 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG SET 


COLONIAL GOVERNOR: THOMAS 
DONGAN OF NEW YORK, by Joseph 
G. E. Hopkins (Kenedy. $2.50). The 
Vice-President of the Catholic Poetry 
Society, who is also an editor in a 


large publishing house, has found time 
to gather the results of much research 
in this delightfully simple, but richly 


informative, story of a Catholic Colo- 
nial Governor of New York who died 
at the age of eighty in England. 

A SAFE LODGING, by M. K. 
(Sheed & Ward. $2.75). An experi- 
enced writer for children presents a 
thrilling story of a little girl, living in 
London near the end of the 18th cen- 
tury, who witnessed exciting scenes 
when Papist-hating mobs invaded her 
home searching for an old priest who 
was actually hiding in a secret room 
of the garret. 

CAVALRY HERO: CASIMIR PUL- 
ASKI, by D. Adams (Kenedy. $2.50). 
The story of the distinguished Polish 
Knight of the Holy Cross whose skill 
and dari in helping Americans dur- 
ing our Revolutionary War immortal- 
ized his memory in this country. 

EDMUND CAMPION: HERO OF 
GOD’S UNDERGROUND, by Harold C. 
Gardiner, S.J. (Farrar, Straus & 
Cudahy. $1.95). Selecting as his topic 
the career of a brilliant Oxford con- 
vert who ranks as one of the most im- 
pressive characters in the long history 
of Jesuit Martyrs, the literary editor of 
America writes a narrative specially 
destined for young readers, introduc- 
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ing them to typical scenes in the life 
of a man who stands out conspicuously 
even among that heroic band who pur- 
chased with their own torture and 
death the privilege of keeping the 
Faith alive in Elizabethan England. 

SUN SLOWER, SUN FASTER, by 
Meriol Trevor (Sheed & Ward. $3.25). 
The story comes from an imaginative 
writer who formed the habit of slip- 
ping into the past and later writing 
about what she saw: sometimes a se- 
cret Mass during the Elizabethan per- 
secution, sometimes such scenes as the 
Coronation of the First King of Eng- 
land, and sometimes other events con- 
nected with a chase, a battle or a 
persecution. 

THE MAN WHO WAS CHOSEN, by 
Elise Lavelle (Whittlesley House. 
$2.75). A-story of the present Pope has 
been written particularly for young 
readers by “a religious writer of the 
New York Times” who has had a num- 
ber of audiences with Pope Pius XII. 
The author relates the many activities 


of Papal Nuncio, Papal Secretary of 
State and Pope in a simple and inti- 
mate style. 

MODERN CRUSADERS, by John T. 
Moore and Rosemarian V. Staudacher 


(Vision Books: Farrar, Straus & 
Cudahy. $1.95). Here’s a story of mis- 
sion activities in widely separated 
countries, telling how priests, bishops, 
priests, nuns, laymen and laywomen— 
light-hearted and brave—have carried 
the Faith through the length and the 
breadth of the world. 

STORIES FROM SHAKESPEARE, by 
Marchette Chute (World. $3.75). The 
writing of this volume has been pre- 
ceded by an unusually rich and spe- 
cific preparation. One may question 
if there is obtainable any better intro- 
duction for a beginner to make a 
pleasant and familiar acquaintance 
with the leading characters and the 
action of Shakespeare’s three dozen 
comedies, tragedies and histories. It 
would be no exaggeration to call this 
an ideal book for the purpose the au- 
thor had in mind by enabling new- 
comers to “step lightly over the thres- 
hold without stumbling.” 

YOUNG GIRL OF FRANCE and Other 
Stories, by Frederick Cook (St. An- 
thony Guild Press. $2.00). In dramatic 
style adjusted to the needs of youthful 


readers, and with careful attention to 
the factual background of his tales, the 
author relates Joan of Arc’s adventures 
and heroic death as well as the events 
in the lives of other saints including 
St. Martin, St. Giles, St. Francis of 
Assisi, and Blessed Martin of Porres. 

GOD’S TROUBADOUR, by Sophie 
Jewett (Crowell. $2.75). Having ad- 
mired the Giotto’s frescoes in Assisi, 
the author could not rest content until 
she had written this charming narra- 
tive of the “Little Poor Man” for which 
she has also provided a series of fine 
illustrations. 


INDEX TO REVIEWERS 


Ruts M. Ames, M.A., Pu.D., educator and 
writer; author of The Church and the Syna- 
gogue in England. 


Mary Crarke, Pu.D., Associate Professor, Po- 
litical Science, Fordham University, New 
York City. 


Rocer B. Doorzey, Pu.D., Catholic University; 
Associate Professor of English, Graduate 
School, St. John’s University; author of Less 
Than the Angels, Days Beyond Recall, The 
House of Shanahan; contributor to THe 
Carnoric Worip, The Sign, Extension, etc. 


Ricwarp A. Down, B.A., Holy Cross College; 
former Navy editor and Public Information 
officer; Business Manager, Tue CaTnoric 
Wort. 


Rirry Huenes, M.A., Associate Professor of 
English, Georgetown University School of 
Foreign Service, Washington, D. C.; Fiction 
Critic for Tar Carnoric Wortp; member of 
the fiction committee, Gallery of Living 
Catholic Authors; nationally known lec- 
turer; contributor to The Sign, Informa- 
tion, Books on Trial, etc.; author of The 
Hills Were Liars; ed. of All Manner of Men. 


James Luioyp, C.S.P., B.A., St. Francis College, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. and Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D. C.; formerly 
member Paulist Mission Band, Johannes- 
burg, South Africa; Director, Paulist In- 
formation Center, New York City. 


Josepa McSoriry, C.S.P., Church of St. Paul 
the Apostle, New York City; author of An 
Outline History of the Church, Father Hecker 
and His Friends, Meditations for Everyman, 
Think and Pray, etc. 


Joun T. Moore, B.A., M.A., Fordham Univer- 
sity; former publication and association 
executive; now consultant and advisor to 
publishers. 


AntTHONY S. Woops, S.J., Art and Production 
Editor of Jesuit Missions since 1948; grad- 
uate of Holy Cross College; contributor to 
America, Extension, Tue Carnoric Wor. 
Active in promotion of the Lay Apostolate 
and the spiritual life for laymen. 








LA SALLE 
Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military prepara- 
tory school under Christian Brothers. 
Accredited college preparation. 
Grades 8-12. Small classes. ROTC 
highest rating. Beautiful 160-acre 
campus on Great South Bay. 74th year. 


Write for Catalog. 
Box O, Oakdale, - Island, 


New Yor 
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CANTERBURY SCHOOL 
NEW MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 


founded in 1915, has always maintained the highest stand- 
ards of scholarship, discipline, and personnel, and is firmly 
established as one of the leading college schools 
of New England. Its location is excellent, its plant modern 
and complete. It is conducted by Catholic laymen, under 
the patronage of the Bishop of Hartford. The courses in 
Christion Doctrine, Ethics I ae oman by s 
resident Chaplain, together permanent effect 

the religious life of the School, give Catholic boys a sound 
moral for a good life, and the School’s outstand- 
ing scholarship prepares them for success in entering college. 


Headmaster: WALTER F. SHEEHAN 








College of Mount Saint Vincent 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Offers A.B. and BS. Degrees 


Courses in Commerce Education, 
and Teacher Training 


Extensive campus bordering Hudson River 
Twelve miles from Grand Central Station 


For particulars address REGISTRAR 
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COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


A liberal arts college for women 


Founded in 1899 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Convent Station, N. J. 














College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Chartered in 1904 


Westchester County 


Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station 
New York 





IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal women. 


arts college for 
eel music, 


di ence, 


business, ‘home economics, ge A | 
pro- 


pre-med., prelaw. Stimulating 

sports program. Dramatic and musica 

——— vee nearby men’s comeom. 4 

ul, melike atmosphere. 325-a cam 

near Philadelphia, overlook beautiful Ches- 
ew residence 


Early application advised. 


Catalog: Registrar, Box C 
Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. 
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TRINITY COLLEGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Incorporated in 1897 

















A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by 


Tue Sisters or Notre Dame pe Namur 
For particulars address The Director of Admissions 
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Our Lady of Mercy Academy 
Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 
Day and boarding School for Girls 


Affiliated with the State University. Grades 
7 through 12. Fireproof building on beautiful 
120 acre campus; 30 miles from New York 
City. Bus service from Jamaica and other 
points on the Island. 


School Session 10 AM.—3:40 P.M. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
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A Companion to Liturgical Studies ma 


The Worship of the Church 
By William J. O’Shea, S.S., D.D. 


A new, comprehensive study of the liturgy covering every aspect of the Church’s 
worship. As the author points out in his Introduction, there are a number of 
excellent books dealing with one aspect or other of the liturgy, but none of 
these is comprehensive enough in scope and treatment to meet the requirements 
of the student or layman interested in the liturgy as a whole. Again, of the 
manuals of liturgy in English which attempt to provide comprehensive cover- 
age, most are now out of date, particularly in view of the significant changes 
in this field in recent years. Out of a close familiarity with the latest conclu- 
sions of scholarly research and years of teaching experience, the author has 
set out in detail all phases of the liturgy, and considers related questions which 
are likely to be of interest to 
students in this field. The 
work is rounded out by ap- 
pendices which carry actual 
texts of the liturgy to illus- 
trate points raised in the 
book, and by a serviceable 
bibliography. 





Partial List of 
CONTENTS 


Liturgy as a Sacred Science 
The Purpose of the Liturgy 
The Regulation of the Liturgy 
Liturgical Music 

The History of the Liturgy 
The Altar and its Adornment 


Father William O’Shea is 
professor of liturgy at St. 


Sacred Vestments and Insignia 
The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 
The Sacraments 


The Divine Office 


The Creater Sacramentals 











Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, 
Maryland. He enjoys a wide 
reputation in the liturgical 
field and many of his articles 
are well-known to readers of 


The Voice. $7.00 
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THE CHILDREN OF FATIMA 
by Mary Fabyan Windeatt 


Fatima’s message related in simple, 
dialogue style. $2.00 


THE MEDAL 
by Mary Fabyan Windeatt 


Tells the origin of the Miraculous 
Medal. $2.00 


OUR LADY SPEAKS 
by Leon Bonnet 


Reflections on her Litany as Our Lady 
herself might speak them. $3.00 


OUR LADY'S TINKER 
by Marie Chaminade 


All about Father Chaminade for the 
little lovers of Mary. $1.25 


THE COURT OF THE QUEEN 
by Sr. M. Julian Baird, R.S.M. 


Ten biographical sketches that center 
around Mary’s love. $2.00 


MAYTIME 
is 


MARY-BOOK TIME 


MARY COMMUNES WITH 
THE SAINTS 


by Raphael Brown 


How Our Lady keeps in touch with her 
children on earth. 2.25 


THE CHILDREN OF 
LA SALETTE 
by Mary Fabyan Windeatt 


Our Lady’s warning to the people of 
La Salette, France. $2.50 


THE PROMISED WOMAN 
edited by Stanley G. Mathews, S.M. 


An anthology of 316 pages treating of 
the Immaculate Conception. $4.00 


QUEEN OF THE UNIVERSE 
edited by Stanley G. Mathews, S.M. 


A companion volume to The Promised 
W oman, treating of the Assumption and 
Queenship. Ready in May. 


Probable price $4.00 


From your bookstore 


or direct from 


GRAIL PUBLICATIONS Room 323 St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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